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BALLET SHOES 


They belong to Robert Irving. In them, he has conducted 
illustrious ballet companies like The Royal Ballet and 
the New York City Ballet (of which he is now Principal 
Conductor). The Atlantic put it this way: “Robert Irving 
is the best conductor of ballet music in the world.” Critics 
everywhere nod in enthusiastic agreement with The 
Atlantic. Hear Robert Irving conduct the ballet in four 
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brilliant albums...Glazounov’s “The Seasons”’.. . Delibes’ 
“Coppélia and Sylvia”...Chopin’s “Les Sylphides” plus 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”: ..and “Pas de Deux” a delightful 
collection of familiar ballet excerpts. All superb inter- 
pretations of great ballet scores. Hear why Robert Irving 
is pre-eminent among ballet conductors. Hear why no 
one else can fill his ballet shoes. 
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CAPITOL RECORD‘ iN 


RAY BRADBURY—“It is rare to find a 
film critic who tempers his criticism with 
love. I prefer reading Stanley Kauffmann’s 
motion picture writings in The New 
Republic because I believe he has a great 
and firm affection for the medium that has 
too often been attacked by snobs and cyn- 
ics. In America, there is no other like him.” 


> 
ERIC BENTLEY—“At any one time, there 
are a few people who write entertainingly 
about the theater. Robert Brustein in The 
New Republic is one of these. The num- 
ber of people in America who also write 
thoughtfully about the theater is seldom 


higher than three. Robert Brustein is one 


ot these today ‘3 


GILBERT SELDES—‘Robert Brustein is 


the best man now writing dramatic 


criticism 

, 
THOMAS HART BENTON~—"The func- 
tion of an art critic is not, in my view, to 
set up definitive judgments about art, but 
to stimulate thinking about it. Frank 
Getlein in The New Republic has done 
just that for me.’ 

> 


GEORGIA O’KEEFFE—" always look for 
what Frank Getlein writes on art. He 
states clearly and simply what he thinks 
about what he has looked at and I find it 
a pleasure to read what he has to say. I 
looked over a stack of old New Republics 
a few days ago and was amused and sur- 
prised to see how many I found opened 
to the Getlein page.” 

> 


WILLIAM S. WHITE—“As a journalist I 
consider The New Republic must reading 
not only for my profession but for all 
people really interested in public affairs.” 

> 
STEWART UDALL, Secretary of the 
Interior—For years I have counted on 
The New Republic for ideas, for fresh 
and candid comment. I still do.” 

> 


.. 
WALTER LIPPMANN~—"The New 1E NEW REPUBLIC 
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coming a very necessary magazine toread Please C. 


KAY BOYLE—“I do not remember any 


film review of Stanley Kauffmann’s which 


enter my trja] 
Special p "a" subscription for > 
esclal Price of $3.99 » “OF 26 weeks at the 


($6 50 


new SStand value! 
has not interested and impressed me 


He is one of my great enthusiasms.” 


ORDER FORM 


# 
Other NEW REPUBLIC “regulars” (in 
addition to Stanley Kauffmann, Frank 
Getlein and Robert Brustein) Feiffer, 
Mauldin, Robert Osborn, Gerald W 
Johnson, John Cogley, B. H. Haggin. 
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for all those readers who use THEATRE ARTS as a handy guide to the modern 
theatre and those who just enjoy thumbing through their back issues ... .* 
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PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your library . . . 
a permanent binder to hold your 
THEATRE ARTS for all time. 








This gold stamped binder, sturdy enough 
to withstand constant usage is the per- 
fect gift—for yourself and all THEATRE 
ARTS minded friends. $3.50 each or 
three for $9.00 


*holds 12 issues 
Send Check or Money Order To: 


THEATRE ARTS 


Binder Department 
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New York 36, New York 











LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 

Let me begin by stating that I am a 
Drama Coach, and having been born and 
raised in “show business” (being per- 
haps one of the last of the Taylor Trunk 
babies) in a day and age when men and 
women of the Theatre, at least outwardly, 
tried to appear as Ladies and Gentlemen 
to somewhat lessen the finger of opprobri- 
um that was frequently pointed in their 
direction, it gives me great pain to see a 
magazine such as yours, which should be 
an uplift to general culture (which our 
young people need so badly today) as 
well as giving great respect to the people 
of the Theatre, permitting and not de- 
leting any nasty four-letter words that 
a writer feels necessary for shock value. 
I am referring to “Dear Diary,” by Hume 
Cronyn, in the July issue: page 13, first 
column, line 17. I have always had great 
respect and admiration for Mr. Cronyn’s 
performance even in some very poor 
movies and television shows; and further 
was enjoying tremendously the said ar- 
ticle, and planning to read it to my 
classes, when suddenly my eyes were 
assailed by this totally unnecessary bit of 
unabashed vulgarity. If we are to believe 
Mr. Cronyn, “Everyone felt relieved”; we 
must also believe there was not one per- 
son with enough self-respect to be em- 
barrassed by such unrestraint, or have we 
all become such boors that refinement 
is to be ridiculed and public displays of 
what should be one’s very personal physi- 
cal reactions a matter for merriment? I 
try very hard to inject into my students 
a fine respect for the Theatre and its peo- 
ple, but I must say its writers and per- 
formers are making it more and more 
difficult, and I think a magazine of your 
stature might take a lead in trying to 
bring back to the world a little of its 
lost values. 

Frances Moore 
Chicago, Illinois 


Theatre Arts gives us a good picture of 
the American theatre, which is almost 
unknown to us. We read with great in- 
terest the play of Saul Levitt [The An- 
dersonville Trial}. It is so actual that we 
hope it can be performed in Hungary. 
Please transmit our salutations and 
greetings to Mr. Levitt. 

GaBrRiEL MIHALYI, 

ANNA FOLpDEs 

Budapest, Hungary 


Concerning the recent discussion regard- 
ing the printing of plays in Theatre Arts, 
I am definitely in favor of the continua- 
tion. We enjoy them so much every 
month. 
BeverLy JEAN MAGGART 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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THEATRI 


ith) THE COVER: Noél Coward in a natural setting 


at Sardi’s, the famous theatrical restaurant in 
Vew York, during rehearsals of his new musical 
‘Sail Away,” which is scheduled to conclude its 
pre-Broadway tryout run this month and reach 
its destination on Broadway early in October 

On page 8, Richard Gehman provides a 
backstage view of this important early-season 


production, and of its creator's remarkable career. 
Cover photograph by Jack Pfeiffer. 
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THEATRE ARTS calendar 





Broadway 


When September comes, fresh activity can't be 
far behind, though in the case of Broadway, the 
month promises only limited action of that sort 
Meanwhile, these survivors of last season are ex- 
pected to be on view: 

Camelot, the Arthurian musical by Alan Jay Ler- 
ner and Frederick Loewe. Visually attractive, it 
still is a good deal short of memorable as musical 
theatre. The company is headed by Richard Bur- 
ton, Julie Andrews, Roddy McDowall, Robert 
Coote and Robert Goulet (Majestic, 245 W. 44 
St.). 

Carnival!, another handsomely packaged musical 
that never fulfills its potential The plot, based 
on the film ‘‘Lili,"’ has a circus background; the 
cast includes Anna Maria Alberghetti, Kaye Bal- 
lard, Jerry Orbach and Pierre Olaf (Imperial, 249 
W. 45 St.). 

Come Blow Your Horn, Neil Simon's comedy 
about two bachelor brothers and their father. In 
this case the results exceed the modest packag 
ing. Hal March, Warren Berlinger, Lou Jacobi 
and Pert Kelton are principals (Brooks Atkinson 
256 W. 47 St.) 

Do Re Mi, a musical in which Phil Silvers and 
Nancy Walker figure prominently, and with gen- 
erally good effect. The plot has to do with life 
among the inhabitants of the jukebox trade (St 
James, 246 W. 44th St.) 

A Far Country, Henry Denker’s play about the 
pioneering work of Sigmund Freud in the days 
when psychoanalysis was a downright novelty. It 
ranks with the best efforts of a season that was 
admittedly short on distinction. With Kim Stan- 
ley, Steven Hill and San Wanamaker (Music Box 
239 W. 45 St.). 

Irma ia Douce, a considerably expanded version 
of the pocket-size musical that had its begin- 
nings in Paris and then traveled to London 
where it picked up English words and a good 
many other elements, not all of them assets 
Elizabeth Seal, who plays the central role, is very 
much on the right side of the ledger, however 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St 

Mary, Mary, an almost plotiess domestic comedy 
by Jean Kerr, that still reflects a good deal of 
skill. In the cast now are Barbara Bel Geddes 
Barry Nelson and Michael Wilding (Helen Hayes 
210 W. 46 St.) 

A Taste of Honey, one of the stalwarts of the 
1960-61 season—an English work by Shelagh 
Delaney, that makes something quite moving of 
the plight of a lonely girl in a Manchester slur 
Now with Hermione Baddeley and Frances Cuka 
who originated the role of the heroine in London 
Scheduled to run until Sept. 9, and then tour 
(Booth, 222 W. 465 St.) 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, the musical that 
brought stardom to Tammy Grimes, and de- 
servedly so. She plays a farm girl who becomes 
a big wheel in high society in the early years of 
this century. Harve Presnell is her leading mar 
(Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway) 

HOLDOVERS from earlier seasons include these 
Bye Bye Birdie, the high-spirited musical that 
pokes broad fun at such national institutions as 
rock ‘n’ roil and television vaudeville. Gretchen 
Wyler and Gene Rayburn are at the head of the 
cast now (Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.) 

Fiorello!, another well-above-average musical 
comedy, dealing with the early years of F. H 
LaGuardia before he became mayor of New York 
Tom Basley does a remarkable job of impersonat- 
ing the late dynamo (Broadway, 1681 Broadway). 
My Fair Lady, the Lerner-Loewe musical version 
of ‘‘Pygmalion,’’ which recently became the long- 
est-run show in its category on the English- 
speaking stage (not excepting even ‘‘Oklahoma 
and ‘‘Chu-Chin-Chow’’) The marathon now 
presents Michael Allinson and Margot Moser in 
the top roles (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.) 
The Seund ef Music, the last of the Rodgers- 
Hammerstein musicals, which, quite appropriate- 


ly, has one of their most tuneful scores The 


book by Lindsay and Crouse, based or 


the story 
of the singing Trapp family, is rather old-fash 
ioned, however. With Mary Martin and Theodore 


Bikel (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St 


Broadway Openings 

From the Second City (Sept. 2¢ 1 revue that 
had its origin in one of Chicago's burgeoning 
resident theatres. The company of seven was di 
rected by Paul Sills (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.) 
Purlie Victorious (Sept. 29)—-Ossie Davis’ farce 
dealing with the problems involved in racial in 
tegration in the South. The action centers around 


the struggle for a barn on a plantatior the cen 








tral role is played I Davis Cort, 138 W 
48 St.). 
Off Broadway 
The American Dream by Edwar Albee New 
play by the author of the successful The Zoo 
Story.’’ Also on the bill is Albee’s ‘“‘The Death 
of Bessie Smitt Cherry Lane 38 Commerce 
St.) 
The Blacks by Genét, t lated by Bernard 
Frechtmar Direction by Gene nke sets by 
Kim E. Swados. Cast includes Louis Gosset, Ros 
coe Lee Browne, Ethel Ayler, James Earl Jones 
and Maya Angelou Make (St. Marks Playhouse 
133 Second Ave 
the Square In repert The Bal- 
Jean Genét, a tantasy set in a brothel 
that, by extension, becomes the author's concept 
of the world Direction by José Quintero. Also 
appearing is a revival of Dylan Thomas Under 
Milk Wood Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker 
St 
The Fantastiks, ar ul ar elightful musi- 





cal fable, employing a small cast, with score by 


Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St. Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St 


Hedda Gabler, starring Anne Meacham, who has 
been lauded by the critics for her performance in 
the title role (4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St 

King of the Dark Chamber by Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, the Indian playwright and poet The cast 
ncludes Brock Peters and Bhaskar Jan Hus, 
351 E. 74th St 











Leave It to Jane, a ghtful revival of the 1917 
1usical comedy with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jer- 
yme Kern (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave 
and W. 4 St 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romant s of the 
twenties Rick Besoyan wrote the book, musi 
and lyrics (Players, 115 MacDougal St 

King Richard II, with Ben Hayes appearing 
the title role through Sept ie) Direction by 
Gladys Vaughar Wollman Memorial Skating 
Rink, Central Park 

The Red Eye of Love, a comedy by We 
steir set in a department store devoted to the 
sale of meat Direction of John Wulp Cast 
cludes Frances Sternhager Michael Vale and 


George Latchford (Provincetown Playhouse, 133 
MacDougal St 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 


3recht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) 


SCHEDULED OPENINGS: 








TLe Pirates of Penzance (Sept. 6 ryrone Guth 
rie’s contemporar isical version of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan op Cast ide farion St 

holme, Andrew Downie ar cH S Phoenix 





189 Second Ave 
Misalliance (Sept. 19)—George Bernard Shaw's 


comed’ last seer Broadway in 1 N be 
presented by Stuart Duncan and Philip Minor 
(Sheridan Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W 
4 St 

Ghosts (Sept. 20 Carmen Mathews will appear 
as Mrs. Alving in this Ibsen classic David Ross 
will direct (4th St. Theatre, 83 E. 4 St 


© Marry Me (Sept. 25)—the musical comedy ver- 
sion of Oliver Goldsmith's ‘‘She Stoops to Con- 
juer.’’ Book and lyrics by Lola Pergament, mu- 


sic by Robert Kessler (Gate, 162 Second Ave.) ie 











NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT.” 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 


TAMMY GRIMES .. 


“THE Re, 


The New Yorker Magazine 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
I9GI Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 
349 E. 76th St., N.y.c. YU 8-2200 


$9 per hour. Diners Club honored. 


Changing Your 
Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 


any change of address to 
Theatre Arts, 1545 
Broadway, New York 36. 
New York; as well as to 
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THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


vy GEORGE FREEDLEY 

It used to be that books on dance were 
rare in the publishing field. Now, due to 
the influence of expert American and 
British critics such as Arnold Haskell, 
Walter Terry, Richard Buckle, John Mar- 
tin, Lillian Moore, Anatole Chujoy and 
Emily Coleman, all important books in 
the field of terpsichorean theatre get pub- 
lished readily, together with many that 
are far from worthy but do have the ad- 
vantage of being expertly and handsome- 
ly illustrated (and so win sale among 
worshipers of beauty because dancers 
usually are extremely handsome or can 
make you believe they are). A few pub- 
lishers on both sides of the water have 
raised standards to a high level. They 
are supported by a few bookshops special- 
izing in the dance-theatre field, such as 
the Dance Book Gallery, New York City, 
formerly the Kamin Dance Bookshop, 
founded by Martin and Sally Kamin, who 
still publish books in the field under their 
own imprint 

The autobiography ot Michel Fokine, 
one of the greatest choreographers and 
dancers of all time, is now available in a 
version completed by his son, Vitale Fo- 
kine, who also translated the whole work, 
Fokine, Memoirs of a Ballet Master 
(Little, Brown, $7.50). Capably edited by 
Anatole Chujoy, this is a full account of 
Fokine’s life. The section from his birth 
in 1880 to his quarrel with Serge Diaghi- 
lev in 1912 was written by himself. There- 
after, his son took over the narrative, car- 
rying it through the father’s work with 
the Ballet Theatre shortly before his 
death in 1942. Les Sylphides, created in 
1908, remains his greatest and most wide- 
ly accepted ballet. Fokine was an inno- 
vator and did much to free classical Rus- 
sian ballet from the acrobatic strangle- 
hold that still shows in the Bolshoi com- 
pany 

Fokine is also an important figure in 
Lydia Sokolova’s Dancing For Diaghilev 
(Macmillan, $5), edited by Richard Buc- 
kle. In my opinion, this is about the best 
book ever written on Diaghilev’s original 
Ballet Russe and the early Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo up to Diaghilev’s death 
in 1929. It is a great volume of memoirs, 
worthy of rank with Fokine’s and Tamara 
Karsavina’s unforgettable Theatre Street. 
All of the great dancers, choreographers, 
composers and designers come alive in 
the words of this great English dancer 
with the Russian name (which was re- 
quired by tradition 

Certainly the greatest living dancer 
that America has produced is Martha 
Graham. Her world-wide stature is sec- 
ond only to that of Isadora Dunean, who 
influenced Fokine and the old-style Rus- 
sian ballet. Karl Leabo has edited and 


September, 196] 


designed Martha Graham (Theatre Arts 
Books, $1.75), a handsome paperback 
that covers her professional career from 
her earliest studies in the Denishawn 
School in California in 1916 down to and 
including her New York season of April, 
1961. There is a comprehensive list of the 
dances and dance dramas she has created 
from 1926 to the present year, along with 
a complete bibliography. This is a great 
work about a great dancer, a labor of 
love wrought in beauty. 

Ted Shawn, assisted by Gray Poole, has 
told the story of his career and that of his 
dancer-wife, Ruth St. Denis, who began 
her performing as an actress in the thea- 
tre of David Belasco. The book is One 
Thousand And One Night Stands, (Dou- 
bleday, $4.95), and it brings to mind that 
Martha Graham is only one of the out- 
standing dancers who emerged from the 
Denishawn training and tradition. Shawn 
did more to free American male dancing 
from effeminacy than anyone else. His 
autobiography is interesting as a matter 
of record rather than as the revelation of 
the maturity of a dancer’s mind, an ac- 
complishment so striking in the Fokine 
and Graham volumes. 

Harold Arlen has written stunning mu- 
sic for many stage musicals and films that 
have brought him into contact with im- 
portant choreographers, most notably 
with Agnes de Mille. Now Edward Jab- 
lonski has told Arlen’s success story in 
Happy with the Blues (Doubleday, 
$4.95). The scores for the films A Star 
Is Born, The Wizard of Oz and Cabin In 
the Sky were his; on stage, Bloomer Girl 
and St. Louis Woman have been his best 
works to date. Blues Opera has not yet 
been seen or heard in America. 

Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 
(Hill and Wang, $4.50), translated and 
with an eighty-page critical introduction 
by David Magarshack, is yet another 
work about, and by, the great Russian 
actor and director. 

Shavians will relish Shaw on Shake- 
speare, and the editing of his criticism 
by Edwin Wilson (Hill and Wang, cloth, 
$4.50; paper, $1.75) and How to Become 
a Musical Critic (Hill and Wang, $5), a 
collection of Shaw’s music criticism, 1876- 
1950, edited by Dan H. Laurence. In 
G.B.S.’s own words, “My own plan was a 
simple one. I joined the staff of a new 
daily paper as a leader writer . My ex- 
ploits in this department spread such 
terror and confusion that my proposal to 
turn my attention to musical criticism 
was hailed with inexpressible relief, the 
subject being one in which lunacy is 
privileged.” 

Books in Brief 
The Dance 
Classical Ballet, its Style and Technique, 
by Joan Lawson. A detailed explanation 
of the principles and rules that govern 
continued on page 80] 





Dramabooks 


The Play’s the thing... 
JEAN COCTEAU: FIVE PLAYS. The 


Eagle with Two Heads; Antigone; 
Orphée; Intimate Relations; The Holy 
Terrors. First collection in English. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
CALDERON: FOUR PLAYS. \dited, trans- 
lated, and with an Introduction by 
Edwin Honig. Secret Insult for Secret 
Vengeance; The Mayor of Zalamea; 
Devotion to the Cross; The Phantom 
Lady. Cloth $4.50 $1.95 


BEN JONSON: THREE PLAYS, VOL. Il. 
Every Man in His Humour; Bar- 
tholomew Fair; Sejanus. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
THE CHINESE WALL. By Max Frisch. 
Introduction by Harold Clurman. A 
brilliant new play. Spotlight Drama- 
book. Cloth $4.00 $1.75 
JEAN RACINE: FIVE PLAYS. Translated, 


and with an Introduction by Kenneth 
Muir. Andromache; Britannicus; Bere- 
nice; Phaedra, and Athaliah. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
LOPE DE VEGA: FIVE PLAYS. Edited, 
with an Introduction by R. D. F. 
Pring-Mill. Newly translated by Jill 
Booty. Peribdéne:; Fuenteovejuna; The 
Dog in the Manger; The Knight from 
Olmedo; Justice Without Revenge. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
MICHEL DE GHELDERODE: SEVEN 
PLAYS. Chronicles of Heil; Barabbas; 
The Women at the Tomb; Pantagleize; 
The Blind Men; Three Piayers and a 
Play; and Lord Halewyn. Selections 
from The Ostend Interviews. 

Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
JEAN ANQUILH: VOLUME I. Romgo and 
Jeanette; The Rehearsal; The Ermine; 
Antigone; and Eurydice. VOLUME Il. 
Ardéle; Time Remembered: Mademoi- 
selle Colombe; Restless Heart; and The 
Lark Cloth $3.95 each $1.75 each 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX: FOUR PLAYS. 


Adapted and introduced by Maurice 
Valency. Ondine; The Enchanted; The 
Madwoman of Chaillot; The Apollo of 
Bellac. $1.75 
THE STORM AND OTHER RUSSIAN 
PLAYS. Translated, and with an Intro- 
duction by David Magarshack. The 
Government Inspector by Gogol; The 
Storm by Ostrovsky; The Power of 
Darkness by Tolstoy; Uncle Vanya by 
Chekhov; and The Lower Depths by 
Gorky. Cloth $4.50 $1.95 
OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMMA’S HUNG 
YOU IN THE CLOSET AND I’M FEELIN’ 
SO SAD. By Arthur L. Kopit. Introduc- 
tion by Gaynor F. Bradish. The wide- 
ly discussed play by a young Harvard 
graduate. Cloth $3.00 $1.35 
Theory and Practice 

PLAYWRIGHTS ON PLAYWRITING: THE 
MEANING AND MAKING OF MODERN 
DRAMA. Edited by Toby Cole, with an 
Introduction by John Gassner. Includes 
essays by lonesco, Miller, Osborne, 
Brecht, Cocteau, Eliot, Sartre, Duerren- 


matt and many others. 
Cloth $3.95 $1.45 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. with a long 


introductory essay by Francis Fergus- 
son. The most influential book ever 
written on the art of the drama. 

Cloth $3.50 $1.25 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PLAY- 


WRITING. By John Howard Lawson, 


4 standard book in the field; for this 
1ew edition Lawson has written a long 
ssay on the theatre since the war. 


$1.95 


At your bookstore, or 
write for complete catalog 


Hill & Wang, Inc. 


141 Fifth Avenue N.Y. 10.N.Y 


Publishers of DRAMABOOKS and 
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Are you aware that tne 
Drama Book Shop offers the 
most complete and comprehen- 
sive service in the country on 
every published play, script or 
book dealing with the Theatre 


and all forms of stagecraft. 


Our extensive mailing list and research 


service is available to you on request 


SPECIALIZING IN PUBLISHED PLAYS AND 
BOOKS ON EVERY ASPECT OF THE THEATRE 
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NTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
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Egta ct 
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961 Edition Now Available 
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THEATRE on discs 


by Joun S. Witson | 
Carnival!, Ornadel and the Starlight| 
Symphony Orchestra (MGM 3945), Liv- 
ing Strings conducted by Johnny Douglas 
(Camden CAL 678); Carnival in Per-| 
cussion, Paul Smith Ensemble (Verve| 
4051; stereo 64051). Three different in- | 
strumental approaches to Bob Merrill’s 
score are evident in these discs. The 
Camden and MGM versions use the cus-| 
tomary string-laden orchestra, although | 
they achieve slightly different results. 
Douglas leans toward a soft, rich style; 
Ornadel offers more variety and body in| 
his arrangements. Smith, a pianist, fea- 
tures himself in front of an organ and| 





rhythm section, a combination that pro- | 
duces none of the percussive qualities 
one might expect from the title of the| 
album, although it does result in a strong- | 
er rhythmic beat than those produced by | 
the other two sets. Smith’s interpreta- 
tions hold to an unbending simplicity and | 
convey no real suggestions of the feeling | 
of the show. Any one of the three discs | 
would be useful as a background for| 
cocktails. 
Theme from “Carnival” and Other | 
Great Broadway Hits, Mantovani and| 
his orchestra (London LL 3250; stereo| 
PS 242) . Mantovani’s arrangements tend 
to be overly pretty, but at least he seems | 













































to have a better sense of interpretation 
than the others who have followed in his 
stringy wake. His brief treatment of the 
theme from Carnival! quickly conveys 
the spirit of that show far better than the 
albums, mentioned above, that have the 
entire score at their disposal. Mantovani 
also plays typically placid, shimmering 
versions of tunes from Do Re Mi, Fiorel- 
lo!, Camelot, The King and I and other 
Broadway successes ranging as far back 
as Kiss Me, Kate. And credit the maestro 
with the sensitivity to make his choice 
from My Fair Lady not one of the well- 
worn hits but the more welcome “Ascot 
Gavotte.” The Music of Jerome Kern, 
Melachrino Strings (Victor LPM 2283; 
stereo LSP 2283); Songs by Jerome 
Kern and Harry Warren, Joni James| 
(MGM 3938). The invincibility of Kern’s | 
lovely music is put to the test in these two | 
discs; miraculously it survives and even 
triumphs. Not that the Melachrino| 
Strings and Miss James can’t make even| 
the melodious Mr. Kern seem almost | 
tedious. But such tunes as “Smoke Gets | 
in Your Eyes,” “Yesterdays,” “Long Ago| 
and Far Away,” “Can’t Help Lovin’ That 
Man” and “All the Things You Are” are 
in the final analysis, incorruptible. The 10 East 52nd St., New York 
Melachrino Strings have a stiff, un- 
benaing manner; Miss James is one of 
the miracles of our popular culture—a 
singer with no voice and no ability to 
continued on page 80 
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THE 
IMPECCABLE 
SKIPPER 
OF 
‘SAIL AWAY’ 


Noel Coward, advocate of the ‘simple life’ 
has his say about his forthcoming Broadway 


show —about the public and critics and 


talent, and theatre's primary role 





Noél Coward danced into New York early this summer 
carrying the manuscript of Sail Away, a new musical 
comedy with music, lyrics, book and direction by Noél 
Coward, which after tryouts (three weeks each in 
Boston and Philadelphia) will open in New York on 
October 3, presented by Bonard Productions, and starring 
Elaine Stritch and Jean Fenn. Coward’s last New York 
appearance was in 1957, when he played in his own 
Nude with Violin. Since then, the sixty-one year old 
legend has been carrying on business as usual. He 
adapted Georges Feydeau’s Occupe-toi dAmélie, re- 
named it Look After Lulu, and saw it staged in London 
with Vivien Leigh and Anthony Quayle, and in New 
York with Tammy Grimes and Roddy McDowall. It was 
not well received here, which did not bother him in the 
least. Waiting in the Wings, another play, this one with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike, was produced in London in the 
1960-61 season. He also wrote his first original score for 
a ballet, London Morning, produced by Anton Dolin’s 
Festival Ballet in London; he wrote his first novel, Pomp 
and Circumstance, which became a best seller. 

This has been the pattern of the lively, indefatigable, 
irrepressible Coward since the time, at three, he was 
carried to church by his mother and flabbergasted her 
and the congregation by leaping out of her arms to dance 
with gay abandon in the aisles. That was around 1901; 
he was born in suburban London on December 16, 1899. 
He made his debut in 1907 at a public hall in Sutton, 
singing a song called “Coo!” In 1911, after answering 
an advertisement and auditioning, he appeared in a 
pantomime called The Goldfish. Additional juvenile roles 
preceded his service in the Army. Gilbert Miller became 
interested in him in 1918, and produced Coward's I'll 
Leave It to You in 1920. That launched him, but it was 
not until 1925 that he took American audiences into his 
slender, bony hands and shook them until they thundered 
their applause for The Vortex. That same year he had 
five plays running simultaneously in London. No other 
playwright ever has equaled that record. No one could, 
for nobody writes as fast as Coward; even William 
Saroyan, when he was turning out plays at the rate of 
two per month, could not match his speed. He wrote 
Hay Fever in three days. Blithe Spirit took longer: six 
days. Age must be slowing him down. He spent two 
full weeks on the book for the new Sail Away. 

If indeed he is no longer as swift as he once was, that 
fact is not at once apparent to the visitor. His lithe step 
is as purposefully springy as ever, as he showed audi- 
ences in Our Man in Havana, one of two films he made 
since he appeared in New York in Nude with Violin (the 
other was Surprise Package). His hair is thin on top, 
but no thinner than it was twenty years ago. And there 
is still that air of overpowering sophistication, of never- 
ending irony and wit, of champagne-bubbling joie (ac- 
tually, Coward drinks sparingly) that always has char- 
acterized him and made him the darling of the interna- 
tional set from the time in 1920 when Elsa Maxwell dis- 


covered him and said to him impulsively, “Come along 
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with me to Paris.” Neither had any money to speak of, 
but Elsa knew people who did. She introduced Coward 
to them, and the Coward legend began. If F. Scott 
Fitzgerald was the symbol of life in the United States 
during the twenties, or at least the high life, Coward 
was the same in England. More than that, he soon came 
to be known as the symbol of the international set, no 
catalogue of which was complete without a mention of 
Noél, usually called “Dear Noél.” 

He personified urbanity, good manners and, above 
all, restless creativeness. The last-named is concealed 
behind a manner that is as imperturbable as Jeeves’, if 
a trifle less upper-clahss than the butler’s. The first word 
that describes him is “faultless.” The second: “impec- 
cable.” Was it not the beloved American journalist 
Richard Gehman who in 1958 wrote that Noél Coward 
was one of the few living organisms who could be im- 
peccable even when wearing bathing shorts? Indeed it 
was, and today I again report that Noél Coward also is 
one of the few living humans who can be impeccable 
even while wearing an old red-white-gray striped bath- 
robe and lounging slippers (red), monogrammed “NC.” 
He was in this informal ensemble when I visited him 
during the summer in his New York sublet. 

The living room was dominated by a concert grand 
piano, seemingly swelling, like that huge green apple 
bursting in a room in René Magritte’s surrealist painting. 
There were books and manuscripts everywhere, and a 
tight schedule for Sail Away staring down sternly from 
the mantel. In came the legend. Down sat the spare, 
slender frame. Up hunched the tanned knees, the dress- 
ing gown dropping away. Out came the filter cigarettes. 
Soon smoke swirled around the vaguely Oriental face. 
On went the resonant, specific, gently emphatic voice. 

Coward always has allowed his ideas to remain in the 
back of his mind for a long time before he plunges into 
their execution, which is why he can write with such 
inordinate speed. Thus it was with Sail Away, he said. 

“Two years ago I had the idea of doing a musical, 
and I wrote the whole first act of one, and it wasn't any 
good. I scrapped that. But bits of it still remained in 
my mind, and last November I had a new idea. At 
Christmastime I went down to Jamaica and suddenly 
found I was in a musical phase. Tunes kept on appear- 
ing every time I went to the piano. I began to write a 
score—not complete, but rather rough; I wrote several 
numbers, and then I began to think of the connecting 
stories to go with them. 

“When I had done about twelve numbers, I came to 
New York in February and gave some auditions. At that 
moment I’d had the ideas of the characters I wanted to 
write. When I'd heard some people sing, and seen some 
people dance, and decided which to engage and which 
not to engage, I then went back to Jamaica, this time 
with Oliver Smith, who came to stay with me, and he 
planned all the sets and I did the book, more or less 
simultaneously. Meanwhile more numbers ap- 
peared. Then we came back to New York and held 


some 





several more auditions, and got everything under way 
for the production. And that’s the way it stands now. 
It’s finished. Obviously, there may have to be some 
changes when we get out of town, but perhaps there 
won't be so many. The major part of the work is now 
done, except for the actual rehearsing and the putting 
on the stage.” 

When Coward said “it wasn’t any good” about the 
first act he had written, his voice was so positive, I asked 
him how a talent such as his decided that. He lighted 
a cigarette, but did not hesitate further. “I'm very self- 
critical, and also I’m surrounded by friends who are very 
critical,” he said. “For instance, if anybody who’s near 
me sees a scene and says it doesn't sound convincing, 
even if I think it does I have another look at it to see 
what's worrying them, and then very often—practically 
always—find they're right. When one’s doing something 
at the moment, of course, one doesn’t know. It’s only a 
little bit later, when you turn on the critical appliance 
afterward, and look back, and—but of course, I'm very 
experienced, and I've found that if I can get it to satisfy 
me at this point, then the next step is to try it with an 
audience. I can tell at the first performance whether a 
scene drags or whether it’s too sharp, or too quick, or if 
a joke that I thought was funny doesn’t go over. And 
I give it two or three performances, and if it doesn't 
work, I scrap it. 

“I've generally found that things I specially like my- 
self do come off all right, but things I'm dubious about, 
I think, “Well, we'll give it a trial. Sometimes one is 
surprised. Sometimes the audience likes something that 
you really don't think they're going to like at all. And 
even then you've got to be careful, because it might be 
the audience of that one particular time. It’s all very 
fascinating.” 

What is perhaps more fascinating to the outsider is 
how the glittering, ultrasophisticated world in which 
Coward always has lived can be transmitted in a man- 
ner that can evoke a response from the vast multitudes 
who do not know Elsa, the Duke and other tenants of 
international café society. Coward told me that he does 
not consider himself a man who lives exclusively in a 
rarefied atmosphere: “The phrase ‘rarefied life’ is not 
quite accurate. I don’t lead a rarefied life—I lead a very 
simple life. True, I know a lot of very prominent peo- 
ple, a lot of very grand people, and a lot of very ordinary 
people. In fact, I've always been interested in people of 
all sorts. Therefore, my acquaintanceship is not limited 
to the eminent and the sophisticated and the grand. For 
instance, here I am in New York, concentrating almost 
entirely on conferences about the 
few people except quite ordinary 
round me, those concerned with After all, 
I've appeared before the public 1910, and I've 
generally found that if I write something that amuses 
me, that I think is funny, or touching, or moving, or 
whatever it is I think I've done, generally the public 
agree. The critics don't always agree. 


show, and I see very 
ones, those who sur- 
the show. 
since 
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Coward's first American triumph—as playwright and 
actor—was “The Vortex.” At left: Lilian Braithwaite. 


In 1936 he was back in New York in 
his “Tonight at 8:30,” a series of 
short plays, including “Fumed Oak.” 


The same “Tonight at 8:30" included “Family Album,” 
which paired Coward in memorable fashion with still 
another leading English star, the late Gertrude Lawrence. 








“Obviously, like all actors, performers and writers, 
I've had some nasty surprises, things that flopped, but 
I think the public will accept what you give them, pro- 
vided you give them something within their understand- 
ing. I hate obscurity. I try to be clear. Not always 
easy. . oy 

He paused, smoking in deep inhalations, reflecting, the 
blue-pupiled eyes squinting through the smoke. “I lead 
a far simpler life than most people suppose. I generally 
go to bed early, and I do my best work early in the 
morning. In Jamaica I get up at about six—first light— 
and work steadily until lunch. In a warm climate I can 
do that. In Switzerland, where it’s dark early in the 
morning, I get up later. Here in New York I awaken 
about seven and can usually get two or three hours’ 
work done before the business of the day begins.” 

Some months before our meeting, Coward had loosed 
a blast against the new wave of playwrights and direc- 
tors and actors in a series of articles carried in the Brit- 
ish press. Among other things, he had said the new peo- 
ple of the theatre, with their protesting penchant for 
writing of sordid matters, seemed definitely old-fashioned 
to him. They reminded him of the experimental theatre 
in Berlin of forty years before, he said. “It is natural 
enough that I should not be deeply impressed with the 
‘new values for which our present-day young authors 
severally stand. To me these ‘new values are as fa- 
miliar as a maid and butler opening a first act with a 
brisk exposition of the characters about to appear. 

“In spite of much intellectual wishful thinking,” he 
wrote, “the theatre is now, always has been and, I de- 
voutly hope, always will be primarily a place of enter- 
tainment. 

It was with this in mind, he told me, that he wrote 
Sail Away. It is an American-style musical comedy, 
whatever that is, “planned entirely for entertainment.” 
It has no “significant social message,” Coward told me. 
It concerns a ship that leaves New York for a cruise of 
the Mediterranean and return. There are three stories 
in the book—two love stories, and the problems of the 
hostess, who is in constant trouble with all the tourists. 

“It was difficult to do because it’s rather like a jigsaw 
puzzle,” Coward said. “It was a very tricky job to keep 
the three stories balanced.” He sighed. “The danger of 
writing musicals, often, is that the book gets in the way. 
I've tried to keep the dialogue down to a minimum. 
That's the trick for a writer, which I am primarily. 1 
have no time in this to develop characters. I've got to 
get the dialogue right down to the bone. This is a very 
interesting challenge, and I hope I've got away with it. 
We shall see.” 

He spoke of the casting. “Elaine Stritch is in it,” he 
said with satisfaction. [continued on page 72] 


Coward was author and composer of “Conversation 
Piece” (1934), and starred in the London production with 
Yvonne Printemps. (Pierre Fresnay played the part in 


New York.) 











A PRODUCER SHOULD 
‘PRODUCE’ 


Richard Barr and Clinton Wilder have done just 
that: as adventurous off-Broadway managers they 
have combined such diverse elements as avant-garde 


plays, box-office success, low budgets and high 
quality 





Clinton Wilder (left) and Richard Barr. 


BY JOHN KEATING 


Possibly the most unusual thing about Richard Barr and 
Clinton Wilder, the off-Broadway producers of such 
resolutely avant-garde works as Edward Albee’s The 
American Dream and The Death of Bessie Smith, Jack 
Richardson's Gallows Humor, and the upcoming Samuel 
Beckett play Happy Days, is the fact that they served 
their apprenticeships as producers on Broadway. The 
pattern of their careers is itself avant-garde, representing 
as it does a contradiction of the traditional design, in 
which off-Broadway is regarded as the training ground 
and, hopefully, the ste ppingstone to the more luxurious 
and profitable reaches of Broadway. Barr and Wilder 
may very well be the first Broadway -blooded producers 
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ever to reverse the direction; certainly they are the first 
professional (which is to 


say experienced) Broadway 
managers to make such a move. 

Their success in what Wilder calls “the jungle of off- 
Broadway” has, of course, been due primarily to their 
sponsorship of the plays of Edward Albee, who has 
caused more of an intellectual stir in the theatre than 
any new playwright since Tennessee Williams. But in 
their own right, under the corporate alias of Theater 
1961, they have excited almost as much attention within 
the theatrical world for the economy and efficiency of 
their productions as for the plays’ considerable artistic 
merit. At a time when off-Broadway production costs 
have soared to the point where $15,000 or $20,000 is not 
unusual—the high- (or low-) water mark is still the 
$40,000 it took to get Sandy Wilson’s Valmouth onto the 
stage of the York Playhouse early last season—Barr and 
Wilder have made an enviable (to use the word precise- 
ly) reputation among their competitors by putting on 
their productions for what amounts to peanuts. 

They brought in their production of Jack Richardson's 
mordant comedy Gallows Humor, for example, for about 
$4,000, and the series of four different works—William 
Flanagan’s cryptic and atonal opera Bartleby, the Valerie 
Bettis Dance Theatre presentation of Domino Furioso, 
and the two Albee plays—that shook down to the present 
Bessie Smith—American Dream bill cost only $11,500. 
This economy is considered all the more remarkable in 
the light of their long immersion in the profligate world 
of Broadway, where even the simplest one-set, four- 
character drama costs $100,000 or more these days. Ac- 
tually, say both Barr and Wilder, 
Broadway 


is precisely their 


experience that explains their success at 
keeping costs down without sacrificing quality. 

“It would be too much to ask—and a bit ridiculous, I 
suppose, to suggest—that every would-be off-Broadway 


Wilder said 


arrangement 


producer learn his trade on Broadway,” 
recently, “but if some such topsy-turvy 
could be worked out, there would be a lot less money 
wasted downtown. 

“The truth is that there are too many amateurs and 
dilettantes 
added, echoing an indictment made a year or so ago by 
José Quintero, off-Broadway’s most distinguishe d gr: ad- 
uate to date. “They have an indulgent mother or a rich 
uncle who is willing to finance their efforts. They don’t 
know the first thing about what they are doing, and too 
often don’t care in the slightest about learning. 


among the off-Broadway producers,” he 


They see 
themselves as big executives, with four telephones ring- 
ing incessantly, appointments to be made with ‘my 
costumer, problems to be solved for ‘my’ set designer, 
hands to be held for ‘my’ actors. They want the name 
but they don't want the work—the 
real work, the concentration on grubby detail that is 


involved. 


and the game, really, 


“There’s no fun and absolutely no glamour, which is 
what they're really after, in pinching pennies, and look- 


ing at a production realistically is, as far as they are 








concerned, being defeatist. So, every season there are a 
number of plays that are well received and do a good 
enough business and still manage to lose their entire in- 
vestment. You can only count on about twelve weeks 
of capacity or near-capacity business for anything but 
the most incredible hit off Broadway, and there is no 
way for your gross to go much above $5,000 or $6,000 a 
week, so, if you've got a $20,000 production cost and a 
weekly operating expense of $5,000 or $6,000 to be met, 
there's just no way for you to make out, no matter how 
good the reviews are, or how much business you do.” 
Profligacy is one crime no investor has yet been able 
to charge against the Barr-Wilder combine. “Our basic 
rule is never to spend a nickel where we can use imagi- 
nation or ingenuity instead,” said Barr, falling back on a 
high-sounding dictum used by every shoestring operator 
since the beginning of theatrical time to excuse a shoddy 
production, but which in this case can be taken at face 
value, in the light of the record to date. The partners 
hold to the eminently sensible doctrine that all money 
that doesn't show on stage is wasted money. 
“The quickest way to lose the most money is to have 
a producer who doesn't ‘produce’ but simply hands over 
the enterprise to his staff,” “Without a firm and 
intelligently conceived budget and someone at the con- 
trols to see that it is adhered to, you're very likely to find 
the designer coming up with a complicated and expen- 
sive set that you don’t need and, in some cases, can't 
even use; the costumer coming up with a wardrobe full 
of elaborate, costumes made of the finest im- 


ported silks, satins and lace that you can very well do 
without: the 


hearsals 


Barr said. 


costly 


director scheduling two weeks of his re- 
a theatre, with all the extra costs that en- 
tails; the press agent arranging for a portfolio of big, 
impressive and worthless pre-opening ads. Before you 
know it, you have spent four or five times as much as 
you = to have spent, and you have nothing to show 
for 

One place where the amateur is certain to throw away 
a few thousand dollars, the partners agree, is in the ad- 
vertising budget. 

“Either because he loves to see his name in print, even 
if he has to pay a pretty high price for it, or because he 
just plain doesn’t know any better, he will take out a 
big pre-opening display ed Barr explained. “All the big 
Broadway producers do it, don’t they? Why shouldn't 
he? The difference is ths it the off-Broadw: ay audience 
just doesn't buy tickets in advance. David Merrick, 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Lerner and Loewe can count 
on $1,000,000 or more in the till within days after they 
run their first announcement, but I don’t think you'll find 
an off-Broadway producer who can honestly say that he 
has ever taken in enough money to pay for the cost of 
his ad. In most cases the advance sale, exclusive of 
tickets sold to friends and relatives, is absolutely nil.” 

\ Theater 1962 production—the year changes with the 
seasons—begins with a long meeting that brings together 
all the people concerned with getting the show ready for 
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rehearsal. At this gathering, which may run for four or 
five hours, problems are threshed out, and the conflicting 
demands of the director, set designer, costume designer 
and press agent meshed in a coherent schedule. 

In the course of the meeting it becomes obvious to all 
that Barr and Wilder could run as an entry with Scrooge 
when it comes to getting the most out of a dollar. Every 
expenditure for sets, props, costumes, advertising and 
publicity, rehearsal costs and the like is questioned, ar- 
gued out and, usually, scaled down from the initial 
estimate. Frills are frowned out of the discussion. And 
everyone—actors, director, designer, behind-the-scenes 
people—learns, if he didn’t know it beforehand, that he 
will be paid the prevailing minimum. The one exception 
to this rule is the playwright, who is guaranteed a mini- 
mum of $150 a week, regardless of the gross. 

“When the meeting is over, we've taken care of every- 
thing, we hope,” Wilder said. “Then we wait for the un- 
expected to happen, as it surely will. But I do think we 
have cut down on the number of ‘crises’ per production, 
and—knock wood—have escaped any out-and-out catas- 
trophe so far.” 

Barr and Wilder joined forces a year ago to form 
Theater 1961. (A year earlier Barr had produced Albee’s 
The Zoo Story and Samuel Beckett's Krapp's Last Tape 
with another partner, H. B. Lutz, under the banner of 
Theatre 1960.°) They had known one another slightly 
since their college days at Princeton, where both had 
majored in extracurricular dramatic activities. Barr, for 
example, capped his collegiate career by constructing 
a play of sorts out of all the Shakespearean scenes that 
involve Falstaff, and also directed the animated antholo- 
gy and played the leading role. Wilder, who entered the 
university a couple of years after Barr, wrote, designed, 
directed or acted in seventeen shows before leaving col- 
lege for the Army during World War II. Surprisingly, 
he was assigned as a production assistant to Irving Lazar, 
the fabulous Hollywood literary agent, who was then 
masterminding the huge and hugely successful Air Force 
show Winged Victory. As a civilian, after working for 
Irene Selznick on her productions of A Streetcar Named 
Desire and Bell, Book and Candle, Wilder joined the 
managerial ranks by co-producing, with Cheryl Craw- 
ford, Mare Blitzstein’s Regina, then went on to present 
The Tender Trap, Visit to a Small Planet (with George 
Axelrod), Six Characters in Search of an Author (with 
the Phoenix Theatre) and, with Donald Albery, the 
London production of The World of Suzie Wong. 

Barr, who went directly from Princeton to Orson 
Welles’s Mercury Theatre, has produced or co-produced, 
among other things, Hotel Paradiso, which starred Bert 
Lahr and Angela Lansbury; All in One, a bill comprising 
theatre, opera and dance; [continued on page 75] 
*Note to the sharp-eyed: 
ing. For 1960, 
and all succeeding years, 
“Theater.” 


This is not sloppy proofread- 
“Theatre”; for 1961, and any 
he and Wilder have settled 


Barr used 


upon 
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THE NEW SEASON 
INA 
PREFABRICATED 
NUTSHELL 


How to succeed in spotting all the latest trends with- 
out even buying a horoscope, tip sheet — or daily 
newspaper 


by George Spelvin 





DRAWINGS BY R. 0. BLECHMAN 
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To save your reading the papers from now to New Year's, 
your Cousin George has gone to great lengths—half a 
furlong, maybe—and summoned his incredible skill to 
predict what you would have read in the theatrical gos- 
sip columns if you hadn't stopped taking the papers. The 
columns are bulging with items, now that a new season is 
here and all the stars who went touring in those fancy 
packages, like gaudy boxes of cereal, are back in town— 
and back on relief. You might find it fascinating to keep 
score on Spelvin and see how many times this uncanny 
fellow has been right in his predictions. Away we go: 

Frank E. Campbell will be commissioned to design the 
scenery for an off-Broadway (Yonkers) revival of Iones- 
co’s The Chairs. 

The League of New York Theatres has ordered a gross 
of crying towels for its members and will reorder in 
January. 

David Merrick plans to bar audiences from his opening 
nights. 

Newest threat to the shaky economy of the theatre will 
be a nationwide strike of baby sitters. Being pram push- 
ers, they are affiliating with the teamsters’ union. 

A promine nt drama critic whose name Spe ‘Ivin is not 
permitted to reveal will announce his retirement by popu- 
lar request. 

Robert Coleman won't get a crew-cut, after all. 

Spelvin himself is thinking of going into the producing 
business with a revolutionary idea—a dramatic version of 
a musical. He is close-mouthed about details, but there 
are rumors that his first venture will be The Chocolate 
Soldier, which will be retitled Arms and the Man. 

John Chapman will be against something or somebody, 
or both. 

Gregory X. Kalbfish and Whitney W. Whitney will an- 
nounce formation of a new partnership to produce a musi- 
cal version of Die Walkiire under the title Ho-jo-to-ho! 
Kalbfish is a retired bagel drier who has been interested 
in the theatre ever since he discovered Minsky’s. Whit 
ney, who will put up the $450,000 for the production, 
doesn’t care a fig for the theatre, but he is fond of Kalbfish. 

Ed Sullivan will call at least one new 


2 ss 
smasheroo. 


musical a 


John Shubert has announced that he will discourage 
twofers in his theatres. If this season is any worse than 
last, he may have to try threefers. (Bring the baby and 
save the cost of a sitter. ) 

Some crazy or unwieldy titles have been announced. 
Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin have a Frank Loesser-Abe 
Burrows musical, How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying. How to succeed in getting all that on a 
theatre marquee, even with trying, is a greater problem. 

Polyna Pilsudska, Poland’s famed dramatic star, will go 
into rehearsal in the title role of Hamlet next week if she 
can learn English this week. 

Late bulletin: 

Harold S. 


canny and amiable partner, Robert E. Griffith, has a musi- 


She'll go into rehearsal anyhow. 


Prince, carrying on since the death of his 
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cal slated for Christmastime, A Funny Thing Happened 
on the Way to the Forum. That's another marquee buster. 
It reminds Spelvin of the great opening line of Adlai 
Stevenson’s speech to the Gridiron Club after Adlai’s de- 
feat in his bid for the presidency: “A funny thing hap- 
pened to me on my way to the White House.” 

The trend in drama is toward biography. Why not 
have a play about Stevenson, with Jack Benny playing 
the lead? 

Brooks Atkinson will take up skin-diving in Puerto 
Rico and become a fish watcher. 

Whoops! Here’s another title announced for this sea- 
son: I Love You, Mary Fatt. 

A safe bet is that Spelvin (and everyone connected 
with our theatre) will miss George S. Kaufman, who 
supplied more than one funny line for these pieces. This 
may be the last anecdote here about G.S.K. The night 
The Solid Gold Cadillac opened, Kaufman shunned the 
theatre and spent the miserable period of suspense at the 
home of his co-author, Howard Teichmann. Kaufman, 
morose as usual, wouldn't rise to any of Teichmann’s con- 
versational bait. Finally, using the simplest gambit of 
them all, Teichmann said, “It’s been a nice day.” “Yeah,” 
said Kaufman ,“and it was a nice day when they burned 
Joan of Arc.” 

Roger L. Stevens has one coming up called Do You 
Know the Milky Way?, another longie—particularly so 
because it has a cast of two. It is set in the psycho ward 
of a hospital, and the actors are Hal Holbrook and Walter 
Slezak. Which is going to play the doc, and which will 
be the nut? 

Spelvin predicts the retitling of a play slated for Broad- 
way even though it has got away with what it was called 
in London. It is Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung 
You in the Closet and I'm Feelin’ So Sad. Who's going 
to memorize all that before he goes shopping for tickets? 

Another prediction: Off-Broadway, bucking the bear- 
ish trene, will expand by the paradoxical method of con- 
traction. Last season the opening of a new theatre was 
announced, and the critics dutifully attended the new 
play there. The play was awful, but what really stunned 
the critics was that this new “theatre” was the back room 
of a saloon and it seated only forty patrons. You can im- 
agine what is going to happen if this thing keeps up. An 
expansive souse at the bar will tell the man, “See what 
the boys and girls in the back room will have.” And the 
bartender will come back with orders for 40 double 
Ibsens. 

The most recent listing of announcements promised 
151 plays and musicals for Broadway this season. Spel- 
vin predicts that 100 won't come in. 

Last season, in crying for tax relief and a fairer shake 
in other matters financial, producers cited the increasing 
difficulty of finding backers. Backers go to auditions and 
help themselves to the canapés and booze, but they don’t 
spring with the money. Spelvin has a revolutionary new 
method of show financing. Hire a team of pickpockets 
for each audition. @ 
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PRE-CURTAIN COMMUNIQUES 
FROM THE THEATRICAL FRONT 


Leading creative lights from all departments of the 


stage report for Theatre Arts readers on their latest 
projects—the shows that will make news in the early 


weeks of the new season just ahead 


David Merrick 





by David Merrick (Mr. Merrick is a producer who has had 
great success in combining two elements not often found 
in combination: quality and quantity. Last season he had 
fwe hits on Broadway; during the new one he has sched- 
uled a minimum of six productions.) 

I choose scripts that I like and that I think people will 
like. Now and then I may choose one for artistic reasons, 
like Becket, which I didn’t expect to be a financial suc- 
cess, but which turned out to be a hit and could have 
lasted months beyond the closing date determined by 
Laurence Olivier’s departure. 

Sometimes I am accused of favoring imports, but that 
isn't true. Apart from the output of playwrights, like 
Tennessee Williams, who are already committed to other 
producers, I don't find enough scripts that interest me. 
But the first two shows on my schedule are not foreign. 
They are Sunday in New York, a farce comedy by Nor- 
man Krasna (I liked the script and I’m going ahead with 
the production), and Subways Are for Sleeping, a musi- 
cal with book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, and music by Jule Styne—the same team that 


worked on Do Re Mi. 





by Fay and Michael Kanin (This noted writing team is ven- 
turing into new territory—the musical theatre. They will 
be represented by the book of one of the major musicals 
on the agenda: The Gay Life. ) 

There’s an old and possibly apocryphal anecdote about 
a Goldwyn story editor, back in the palmy days of Holly- 
wood, who was questioning a writer's agent concerning 
his client's qualifications for a particular film assignment. 
Having satisfied himself that the writer was eminently 
qualified and suitable for the project, the editor finally 
asked what his salary was. 

“Five hundred dollars a week,” the agent replied. 

The story editor shook his head. “Sorry, we can’t use 
him,” he said. “Mr. Goldwyn wants a thousand-dollar-a- 
week writer.” 

Unfortunately, writers often do get categorized—if not 
always by salary, in other ways. One day, a few years 
ago, we heard ourselves described as “high-comedy spe- 
cialists.” It wasn't the “high” that did it, or even the 
“comedy.” It was the “specialists.” We looked at some 
of our credits on stage and screen, and though they were 
not all high comedies, we realized that there were enough 
of them—Woman of the Year, Goodbye, My Fancy, His 
and Hers, The Opposite Sex, Teacher's Pet—to prove that 
we had allowed ourselves to fall into the pleasant rut of 
specialization. 

The next season we did Rashomon on Broadway. A 
Japanese examination of the nature of truth, it was about 
as far from the old stand as one could get, and it proved 
to be a stimulating and exciting experience. 

This season, we're doing our first Broadway musical, 
The Gay Life, with a score by Arthur Schwartz and 
Howard Dietz, produced by Kermit Bloomgarden. Al- 
ready we've been flexing whole new sets of writing 
muscles. 

Next year—who knows?—perhaps a verse play on the 
sex life of the eight-banded armadillo, or a four-hour 
television spectacular based on Roget's Thesaurus. Of 





one thing we're certain. It will be a change of pace. 


Michael and Fay Kanin 


by Tyrone Guthrie (The noted British director will be rep- 
resented early this month by his production of The 
Pirates of Penzance at the Phoenix Theatre.) 

For many years | thought that Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta was rather a bore. | now regret this because I 
am convinced that it is only a bore if boringly presented. 
Gilbert's jokes have ceased to be topical, but they are 
funny. Sullivan is not a great composer in the category of 
Mozart, Bach, or even Schubert; but his music is a foun- 
tain of charming and infectious melody spiced with hu- 
mor that is scholarly but never pedantic. The Pirates of 
Penzance will be the second of these operas I have at- 
tempted. I hope it may not be the last. 


Jo Mielziner 


by Cy Feuer and Ernest Martin (Feuer and Martin are 
names that have rhymed with hits and runs in the box 
score of the musical theatre. Between 1948 and 1955 they 
produced, in succession, Where's Charley?, Guys and 
Dolls, Can-Can, The Boy Friend and Silk Stockings. Here 
they discuss their latest venture, to be presented in asso- 
ciation with Frank Productions, Inc.) 

With How to Succeed In Business Without Really Try- 
ing we've already partially succeeded. Ever since Guys 
and Dolls, we've been anxious to put together another 
project with Frank Loesser and Abe Burrows. It has 
taken us ten years, but all of us are satisfied that the con- 


cept of this musical is especially well suited to our com- 


bined efforts. In general you might say that this new 
musical is an irreverent peek into the ‘office life of big 
business. Or 


life and love 


if you prefer, a song-and-dance spoof of 


making) in office society. 


\ / 


Tyrone Guthrie 


by Jo Mielziner (Mr. Mielziner, one of the top-flight scenic 
and lighting designers in the American theatre for more 
than thirty years, describes the assignment on which he 
has been working during recent weeks.) 

The Short Happy Life, by A. E. Hotchner, is an epi- 
sodic dramatization of many of the themes in Ernest 
Hemingway's short stories. It’s written in a flowing free 
style, and has many, many scenes. There are actually a 
dozen different sets and they flow into one another. Not 
only in the light of the quality of the writing but also in 
the light of what is happening in the theatre, I've decided 
to do an extremely simple production, reducing scenic 
elements to brief suggestions in each scene. To make use 
of the most flexible element available to the designer, I 
will stress stage lighting to gain my maximum effects. 
I don’t want to hold down the touring theatre with too 
many mechanical things. I feel that we should get away 
from too much realism. Imagination and flexible sug- 
gested effects should be the keynote in our theatre. @ 


Ernest Martin (left) and Cy Feuer 





“The 
Marvelous 
Come 
to 
Life’ 
Pry, 
to 
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by paying his disrespects to devotees of commer- 
cialism, ‘realism, propaganda and the utilitarian 


by Eugene Tonesco 


translated by Rosette C. Lamont 


A work of art is above all an adventure of the mind, an existence exists: it exists to exist. I once met a man who 





imaginary construct, the creation of a whole world in- 
troduced into our world. One does not wonder about the 
meaning or the use of a painting, a column, a symphony. 
Their only use is to be this particular painting, this col- 
umn, this symphony. And why? Well, if an answer is 
absolutely required, one could say that it is because the 
painting of a picture, the erection of a column, the com- 
position of a symphony are exigencies of the mind. In 
the same way, a play must also be the expression of an 
unpremeditated creative act. 

One does not ask why a flower is a flower, nor why 
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wanted to kill all pigeons because those creatures seemed 
to him utterly useless. Thus one can reach the point of 
wanting to exterminate the entire universe because the 
universe is useless as well. Or rather it is beyond useful- 
ness and uselessness. 

What can the function of the theatre be in our time? 
The answer is simple. The function of the theatre is to 
If the theatre 
were anything other than theatre (a demonstration, the 


be theatre; its aim is inherent in itself. 


illustration of an ideology, an attempt at demagoguery, 
education or re-education, or something else) it would be 


a small thing indeed. 


And if it were absolutely necessary that art or the thea- 
tre be put to some use, I would say that it ought to serve 
the purpose of teaching people once more that there are 
activities that are of no use, and that in fact it is indis- 
pensable that gratuitous acts exist. Free action; pure 
game; disinterested knowledge; dreams, or, if you prefer, 
the architecture of dreams; their incarnation; the con- 
struction of a machine able to move; the unloosening of 
the faculties of imagination; the dynamic interplay of im- 
aginary elements that become a living, speaking, passion- 
ate world; the universe becoming spectacle, viewed as a 
spectacle, man becoming at once spectacle and spectator 
—all of that is theatre. It is also the new theatre, free in 
that it is free from usefulness; the kind of theatre for 
which there is a crying need (for the so-called free thea- 
tre of Antoine was the very opposite of what its name 
seems to imply). Such a theatre is as natural as the air 
we breathe. 


Today people have a terrible fear of freedom and of 
humor. They do not seem to know that there is no life 
possible without freedom and without humor, that the 
slightest gesture, the simplest initiative require the un- 
folding of the forces of the imagination that they stupidly 
attempt to shackle and imprison within the blind walls 
of the most narrow realism. This realism that they call 
life and light is actually death and shadow. I claim, there- 
fore, that the world lacks boldness—and that this is the 
reason for our suffering. And I affirm that dreams and 
imagination, rather than a routine existence, require cour- 
age, and reveal the fundamental, essential truths. And as 
a matter of fact (this is a concession made to those who 
believe only in what is useful and practical), if nowadays 
planes cross the sky, it is because we conceived the dream 
of flight long before we succeeded in flying. It has been 
possible to fly because we dreamt of flying. And yet fly- 
ing is a useless thing. Only later, once the discovery was 
made, the necessity for it was demonstrated or invented, 
as though we wished to apologize for its profound, essen- 
tial uselessness (a uselessness that, however, was a need 

a difficult one to admit, I know). 


Look at people running to their business down the 
street. They look neither to the right, nor to the left. 
Their eyes to the ground, they run a straight course like 
dogs. They do not have to look ahead for they follow 
mechanically a well-known path. That is what happens 
in every large city in the world. Modern man, universal 
man, is a hurried creature. He has no time; he is the 
prisoner of necessity; he does not understand that a thing 
does not have to be useful, nor does he comprehend that 
what is useful might actually be considered a useless, 
crushing weight. If one does not grasp the usefulness of 
the “useless,” the uselessness of the “useful,” ones does 
not have a grasp of art; and a country that does not un- 
derstand the nature of art is a land of slaves or robots, 
a place of unhappy people who neither laugh nor smile, a 


spiritless, humorless country. For where there is no 
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humor, concentration camps can arise, and where there is 
no laughter we see anger and hate. The same busy, 
anxious people who run toward some inhuman goal, 
which may be nothing but a mirage, can at the sound of 
a bugle, at some madman’s or demon’s call, be invaded by 
a fanatical delirium, by collective rage or mass hysteria. 
We witnessed such happenings not long ago, and were 
able to view the transformation of man into rhinoceros- 
nazis. 

Leftist or rightist rhinoceritis constitutes the threat that 
looms over human beings who have no longer any time 
for thought—who are unable to regain their wits and their 
wit. 

The true meaning of solitude, and the taste for it, have 
been lost by the men of today. Solitude does not mean 
separation but contemplation, whereas societal groupings 
are assemblies of solitary people. One never used to hear 
anyone complain of “lack of communication” at a time 
when it was still possible for man to isolate himself. Para- 
doxically, lack of communication and isolation have be- 
come the tragic themes of our modern world in which 
everything is performed in common within an endless 
process of nationalization and socialization. Even in the 
countries that proclaim the superiority of the individual- 
ist, man can no longer be alone, for even there the indivi- 
dual conscience is invaded and destroyed by pressures 
from the crushing and impersonal world of slogans. 
Propaganda, that hateful disease of our time, finds its 
way into the upper and lower echelons of society; into 
politics and publicity as well. Human intelligence has 
been corrupted to the point where it has become im- 
possible to make people understand that a writer may 
not want to indulge in propaganda or moralizing; that 
he refuses in fact to enlist in the ranks of the prevailing 
ideology, for doing so would mean his submission to the 
order of the day. 

Of course, people’s attention will be called to the fact 
that in Rhinoceros, | myself take a stand by denouncing 
fascism, totalitarianism, collective hysteria, and the fa- 
naticism that at times take hold of society. They will 
say that I attack ideologies that become idolatries and 
thus dull and blind human beings, who stop being human 
at the moment when they are possessed by this stupid 
fury, which they assume to be thought, but which in 
reality dehumanizes. 

One will undoubtedly see in Rhinoceros the descrip- 
tion of the growth of fanaticism, its propagation and its 
final flowering as it takes root in the fertile soil of mass 
madness, and as it triumphs over the whole world with 
the help of the so-called intellectuals who imagine that 
they have new ideas because they chew over the same 
slogans and the same clichés. It will also be suggested 
that since I have chosen for the hero of my play a man 
“allergic” to the siren song of dictators, military marches 
and imperious ideologies, | have in my own way indulged 
in propaganda. Such a contradiction might be held 
against me. Yet to propagandize [continued on page 78] 
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GREEK TRAGEDY GOES TOURING 


One of the oldest forms of drama will be presented in the 
authentic manner for American audiences from coast to 
coast during the coming weeks, when the Greek Tragedy 
Theatre (Piraikon Theatron) from Athens makes its first 
visit to this country. Opening, appropriately, at the Greek 
Theatre in Los Angeles on September 5 (where it will re- 

main through September 10), the company also will per- 

form for audiences at two California universities, Red- 

lands and the University of California in Berkeley, before 
traveling to Chicago for a two-day engagement, Se ‘ptem- 
ber 16-17. It will set up shop at the New York C tity Cen- 

ter September 19, remaining through October 1. Several 
other Eastern cities also may see the troupe, which was 
founded by its present director, Dimitrios Rondiris, in 
1936, when Rondiris, a producer of the National Greek 
Theatre, was commissioned to organize a festival of Greek 
tragedy. The repertory for the American engagements in- 
cludes = rate les Electra and Aeschylus’ Choephori and 
Eumenides. In the photographs at right, Aspassia Papa- 


thanassiou, a leading actress of the company appears in 
the title role of the first of these classics 
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Arthur Pumphrey at the Theatre 


New York Shakespeare Festival 

American Shakespeare Festival 

Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Canada 
Noontide 

Red Eye of Love 

West of the Moon 

The Blood Bugle 

Pal Joey 


“Coriolanus,” with Paul Scofield (center, in cloak), at the ninth annual Shakespearean festival, Stratford, Canada. 
} 


Peter Smitt 











Lert: “Troilus and Cressida,” with Kathryn Loder (Andromache) and Jessica Tandy (Cassandra), part of the seventh 
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season of the American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. cenTER: “Red Eye of Love,” presented off Broad- 
way with this trio: Michael Vale (left), Jane Romano and George Latchford. ricut: “Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Nan Martin (Beatrice), left, and Anne Pearson (Hero), which opened sixth season of New York Shakespeare Festival. 


It is odd, when you come to think of it, that Shakespeare 
should be the one playwright whose name alone can 
guarantee a full house all over the world. His plays are 
largely in verse; their language rises to the kind of 
splendor that requires minute attention, or falls suddenly 
into gibberish; they are long, furthermore, and the mod- 
ern habit of playing them with a single intermission 
makes them a test of physical endurance. 

Then, directors cannot leave them alone. Of the seven 
Shakespeare plays I saw in the course of preparing this 
report, one was dressed in Civil War costume, and one 
in jeans—as though the Forest of Arden had lately been 
cut by a thruway. Between those extremes fancy has 






rioted, sometimes plausibly (the Canadian Coriolanus 
was set in revolutionary France), sometimes not. Over 
at least one production it would be proper to draw a 
veil. But that which all have in common is the enthusiasm 
of their audiences. Good or bad, they play to capacity: 
in New York, in Stratford, Connecticut, and in Stratford, 
Ontario. 

I should like first of all to put in a word of praise for 
the enterprise of Joseph Papp, whose Much Ado About 
Nothing opened the New York Shakespeare Festival at 
the Wollman Memorial Rink in Central Park. Seats there 
are free—a fact that, elsewhere, might have a dismal 
effect on open-air production in a world of rising costs. 
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Friedman Abeles 





On the contrary: Eldon Elder's permanent set was both 
handsome and efficient; Theoni V. Aldredge’s costumes 
were full of color; John Robertson’s lighting overcame 
the considerable technical difficulties that lay in his way. 
Beatrice and Benedick were played by Nan Martin and 
J. D. Cannon with delightful verve. In the open air it 
is easy to overstress the quiddity of the main characters 
in a comedy of this kind, and at times Miss Martin was 
guilty of forcing the pace. But so stylish was the direction 
that what might have been a disappointment—for the 
humors of the play barely sustain five acts—turned out 
to be excellent entertainment. Nobody has ever known 
quite what to do about the jokes in Shakespeare, but 
John Call and Grenville Cuyler usually succeeded in 
making Dogberry and Verges sound sufficiently funny. 
And Burney Bell’s small boy briefly managed to carry 
out the classic role of children—and dogs—in the theatre: 
that of stealing the show. 

Stratford, Connecticut (American Shakespeare Festi- 
val) offered three productions: Troilus and Cressida, As 
You Like It and Macbeth. Here is a festival animated 
by a real sense of devotion. It forms part of a nonprofit 
organization, beautifully housed on the banks of the 
Housatonic, and operating an academy for actors as 
well. It has no official subsidy, but it can count on pow- 
erful support, and it ought to be able to present Shake- 
speare at least as effectively as the parent Stratford on 
the banks of the Avon. 

That it does not is partly due to a central failure of 
taste. Rouben Ter-Arutunian is a brilliant stage designer, 
but this time he has contrived a permanent stage that 
gets between the play and its audience by insisting on a 
design of glittering and algaelike shapes, confounding to 
scenery, however sparse, and costumes alike. Within this 
frame, productions tend to fall apart. One or two stars— 
memory recalls Katharine Hepburn from last season— 
—carry so much weight on their own shoulders that the 
lesser members of the cast get away with ragged perform- 


ances. The play itself is overlaid, in other words, by sec- 


ondary considerations in order to give the whole enter- 
prise an air appropriate to a festival. 

This year the weight is carried by Jessica Tandy, Pat 
Hingle and Kim Hunter, with Hiram Sherman providing 
a large slice of the humor. The least satisfactory of the 
current productions was As You Like It, a play so rich 
in Freudian connotations that it belongs, perhaps, to the 
world of the textbook rather than the theatre. Kim Hunt- 
er at least looked charming in the equivocal part of Rosa- 
lind, and Donald Harron was adequate as Orlando. But 
the play can only be saved from embarrassment by a 
liberal exercise of charm; the poetry must be brought out 
and the fun skipped lightly over. In this production the 
reverse took place. Touchstone was given his head. In- 
stead of being an ironic commentary on the whole action, 
he became a straight comic, and the evening suffered 
proportionately. 

Both Macbeth and Troilus and Cressida were more 
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satisfying. As Lady Macbeth, Jessica Tandy followed a 
lead set some time ago by Vivien Leigh, and made her 
role the more sinister for playing it as a woman who is 
both attractive and ambitious. The Macbeth of Pat Hin- 
gle was not wholly convincing; his manner of acting is 
better suited to the intimacy of television than to classical 
theatre, and he shared with the rest of the cast—excepting 
only Miss Tandy—a tendency either to pound the stresses 
in a verse line or to jettison them altogether. Robert 
O’Hearn’s scenery was simple and practical, but it lent 
itself to some moments of acrobatic absurdity in the 
fights at the close. 

I liked the general tone of Troilus and Cressida very 
much—a play that succeeds best when it is performed, as 
Shakespeare envisaged it, with all-male actors, as by the 
Marlowe Society in Cambridge, England. The fact that 
this production is dressed in the costumes of the Civil 
War adds extra force to its actuality. Like Coriolanus, 
Troilus and Cressida is a permanent comment on society; 
and the visual background of the Civil War sets up an 
effective screen between our own familiar world and that 
of Shakespeare. The Troilus of Ted van Griethuysen was 
effective, and so was the Pandarus of Hiram Sherman. 
The Ajax of Thayer David, the Ulysses of Paul Sparer, the 
Thersites of Donald Harron, and Carrie Nye’s Cressida 
were all good, but in Jack Landau’s hands, the play added 
up to a charade rather than a satiric history—for tragedy 
it is not. 

Finally, Stratford, Ontario. I incline to the view that 
this is the theatre in which Shakespeare can best be seen 
today. Better than the Old, Vic—except in rare moments 
of luck and talent joined—better than Stratford-on-Avon, 
it offers, in pleasant surroundings, as good and well-inte- 
grated a presentation as can reasonably be hoped for. 
For one thing, the stage, designed with the assistance of 
Tyrone Guthrie and Tanya Moiseiwitsch, is exceptionally 
practical. It is a platform stage with a single permanent 
set: a kind of pillared portico not unlike the rear stage 
of Shakespeare’s Globe. The platform extends deep into 
the house, so that the audience can catch every word, and 
participate as closely as possible in the action. 

The season this year includes Coriolanus, Love's La- 
bour’s Lost and Henry VIII. The three productions were 
beautifully shaped, though nothing can save the second 
from sounding either insipid or affected for the most part. 
Paul Scofield was brought to this continent for the first 
time to play the parts of Coriolanus and Don Adriano— 
at the least, a bravura study in contrasts—and Michael 
Langham’s direction was outstanding in both productions 
he worked on, completed by George McCowan’s in 
Henry VIII. 

Coriolanus is a frighteningly topical play. It should 
To it, Paul Sco- 
field brought a splendid voice and a cutting, manly pres- 


be required reading for all statesmen. 


ence. This is a play about pride. It can be read as a 
Fascist tract, as a Marxist tract, as a warning, as a con- 


temptuous dismissal of popular [continued on page 71) 
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About the Author 


The Best Man, Gore Vidal's second play, was produced 
on Broadway late in the season of 1959-60. Like his first, 
Visit to a Small Planet, it had a successful run (521 per- 
formances), and is scheduled to tour this season. Vidal, 
who considers himself primarily a novelist (eight books 
bear his authorship), was born at West Point thirty-six 
years ago. From the age of seven he lived in Washington, 


SD. C., with his grandfather, Senator Thomas P. Gore of 


Oklahoma, until he enrolled at Phillips Exeter Academy 
from which he graduated. He enlisted in the Army, serv- 
ing from 1943-46, and while in service he wrote his first 
novel, Williwaw, which was published when he was 
twenty. Before he was thirty he had established his repu- 
tation as a novelist. He also had become one of the ablest 
writers in television drama. 

Vidal has a keen and profound interest in public affairs, 
and hoped to do something about it as a member of 
Congress, but when he ran as the Democratic candidate 
from New York's twenty-ninth district last year, he didn’t 
get in. What Capitol Hill lost, the theatre has retained, 
for Vidal has been at work on a new play, which may be 
produced this season. In an article, “Notes on ‘The Best 
Man’” (Theatre Arts, July, 1960), he wrote, “I use the 
theatre as a place to criticize society, to satirize folly, to 


» question presuppositions.” 


Di ceemes 


» Setting of the hotel suite of Presidential candidate Wil- 
© liam Russell in The Best Man, designed by Jo Mielziner. 


The first performance of The Best Man in New York City 
was presented by The Playwrights’ Company on March 
31, 1960, at the Morosco Theatre, with the following cast: 
i eC en Cee 
FIRST REPORTER—_______.______.___Howard Fischer 
WILLIAM RUSSELL_________mm.______§__Melvyn Douglas 
MIKE (BELLBOY)_——_______________.__ Martin Fried 
SECOND REPORTER___________________Tony Bickley 
THIRD REPORTER__________________ Barbara Berjer 
FOURTH REPORTER ——_____._____-Tom McDermott 
ALQCH, RUDGE Dirge nyingenntinitiear ee 
ASSISTANT TO DICK JENSEN___________._Ruth Maynard 
MRS. GAMADGE____________________ Ruth McDevitt 
ARTHUR HOCKSTADER———__________§.__.__Lee 
MABEL CANTWELL__________________Kathleen Maguire 
DON BLADES___________.___loseph Sullivan 
JOSEPH CANTWELL_____________mw#____ Frank Lovejoy 
SENATOR CARLIN Gordon B, Clarke 
DR. ARTINIAN “Hugh Franklin 
SHELDON MARCUS_____________mm#__§_._§_Graham Jarvis 
REPORTERS, DELEGATES, ETC. John Dorrin, Mitchell 
Erickson, Ruth Tobin 


*Mr. Franklin played the part of William Russell in the 
New York production, beginning March 13, 1961, after 
Melvyn Douglas had left the cast. 

Directed by JOSEPH ANTHONY 

Settings and lighting by Jo MIELZINER 

Costumes by THEONI V. ALDREDGE 

Associate Producer: LYN AUSTIN 

PLACE: A Presidential Convention in Philadelphia. 

TIME: Summer, 1960, 


SYNopPsis OF SCENES 
ACT ONE 
SCENE I: 
SCENE 2: 


A Sheraton Hotel suite. 

Senator Joseph Cantwell’s suite. The same evening. 
ACT TWO 

SCENE 1. William Russell's suite. The following morning. 
SCENE 2: Cantwell suite. A few minutes later. 

SCENE 3: Russell suite. A few minutes later. 


ACT THREE 


SCENE 1: Cantwell suite. A few minutes later. 
SCENE 2: Russell suite.. The next morning. 
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A hotel suite in Philadelphia. . . 
perhaps July, 1960. 

From stage right to left: a bedroom 
with twin beds,.a connecting hall, 
and a living room. There is a door 
from living room to hall and one 
from bedroom to hall. At stage right, 
a door to the bathroom. At stage left, 
a door to the office part of the suite, 
from which can be heard telephones 
ringing and the buzz of talk. 
Dominating the living room, stage 
left, is a television set. There is also 
a bar upstage and of course the usual 
number of chairs and sofas. The 
décor is early Conrad Hilton. On the 
wall, a poster proclaims WILLIAM 
RUSSELL FOR PRESIDENT. The candi- 
date, according to his portrait, is a 
strong, youthful-looking man of fifty. 
There are also various placards 
around the room, propped against 
walls and furniture: HUSTLE WITH 
RUSSELL ... , A GREAT GOVERNOR, A 
GREAT SECRETARY OF STATE, AND THE 
NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE U.S., and 
similar political sentiments. 

Since one hotel suite is apt to look 
very like another, this same set could 
be used for the opposition’s suite 
downstairs, so that when the narrative 
shifts to the other suite all that would 
need changing would be specific 
props: for instance, the placards 
there would itemize the virtues of 
Senator Joe Cantwell for President: 
YOU'LL DO WELL WITH CANTWELL, 
GO WITH JOE, etc. Fortunately, The 
Best Man's New York production was 
designed by Jo Mielziner, a crafty 
user of twin turntables which made 
it possible to have two sets which 
were shifted with great speed. The 
Cantwell suite resembled the Russell 
suite in layout, except that every- 
thing was reversed: the Cantwell 
living room was at right and the 
bedroom at left. The director made 
an amiable point in furnishing the 
Russell bedroom with twin beds and 
the Cantwell bedroom with a double 
bed. 

As the curtain rises, photographers 
and newsmen set off a great flash of 


camera bulbs, aimed at William and 
Alice Russell, who enter from the 
hall, followed by Reporters, Photog- 
raphers, a Bellboy and Dick Jensen, 
Bill Russell's campaign manager. 
Jensen is in his late forties: intense, 
devoted, apprehensive by nature. 
There is a babble of sound: strident 
questions—“Any statement?” “What 
about California?” “The labor bill?” 
“Just one more, Mr. Secretary,” “Red 
China?” “How many delegates you 
got?” During this Russell tries to be 
heard; his wife stands rigidly beside 
him. Alice Russell is in her early 
forties. She is a handsome, slender, 
gray-haired lady of the Old American 
Establishment, not quite as diffident 
and shy as she appears. 

Jensen: O.K., beys! O.K. Give him 
air! One question at a time... 
Reporter 1: Mr. Secretary, as of to- 
day how many delegates do you have 
sewed up? 

Russell [Lightly]: When it comes to 
delegates, we neither sow nor do 
we reap. 

Reporter 1 [Puzzled]: What was 
that again, Mr. Secretary? 

Russell: I said... 

Jensen: Mr. Russell was making a 
joke, he means we... 

Reporter 2 [Helpfully]: He said 
neither do they sow . .. 

Reporter 3: But what about Ex- 
President Hockstader? Have you 
got his endorsement yet? 

Russell: In a word .. . no. 
Reporter 3: Do you think you'll 
get it? 

Russell: Ask him. There’s a rumor 
he’s in Philadelphia. 

Reporter 4: Yes. He’s upstairs. He’s 
going to make a statement tonight. 
He says it’s between you and Senator 
Cantwell .. . 

Russell: So we'll just have to wait 
until tonight. 

Reporter 1: Mrs. Russell, what do 
you think your husband's chances are? 
Alice [Uncertainly]: Well, 1... 

I don’t really know. I mean, we have 
to wait for the convention, don’t we? 
Reporter 2: Mr. Secretary, if there’s 
a deadlock between you and Senator 
Cantwell, whom do you think will be 
the dark horse candidate? 





Russell: Jack Paar, [Smiles] I'm 
sorry, but I’m not about to build up 
a dark horse when I am doing my 
best to look like the light horse. 
Reporter 2: Sir, what do you think 
of Governor Merwin’s chances? 
Russell: John Merwin is a very 
talented young man. We don’t know 
much about him, of course, but. . . 
Reporter 4 [Quickly]: Would you 
consider Governor Merwin as a 
running mate? 

Russell: I might. He’s one of a 
number of capable men. 

Reporter 3: Mr. Secretary, how did 
you interpret the Gallup poll this 
morning? 

Russell: I didn’t interpret it because 
I didn’t see it. 

Reporter 4: Senator Cantwell's 
picked up two per cent from you 
since last week ... 

Jensen [Overlapping]: But we're 
still leading by nine per cent in the 
country with... 

Russell: But you can say I don’t 
believe in polls .. . 

Jensen [Nervously]: What the 
Secretary means is... 

Russell [Firmly]: I don’t believe in 
polls. Accurate or not. And if I may 
bore you with one of my little ser- 
mons: life is not a popularity contest; 
neither is politics. The important 
thing for any government is educating 
the people about issues, not following 
the ups and downs of popular opinion. 
Reporter 3 [Jn for the kill]: Does 
that mean you don’t respect popular 
opinion? De you. think a President 
ought to ignore what the people 
want? 

Russell [Serenely]: If the people 
want the wrong thing, if the people 
don’t understand an issue, if they’ve 
been misled by the press [Politely ]— 
by some of the press-—then I think a 
President should ignore their opinion 
and try to convince them that his way 
is the right way. 

Reporter 2: Do you think the people 
mistrust intellectuals in politics? 
Russell [Smiles]: I’m glad you asked 
that question. Bertrand Russell seems 
to think so. He once wrote that the 
people in a democracy tend to think 
they have less to fear from a stupid 


man than from an intelligent one. 
Reporter 1 [Lost]: Bertrand ... ? 
Russell: Bertrand Russell. 
Reporter 1 [Slow, false dawning]: 
Oh, the same name... 

Russell [Amused]: Yes. But no 
relative, unfortunately. 

Reporter 3 [The taste of blood]: 
Wasn't Bertrand Russel fired from 
City College of New York? 
Russell [Sadly]: Yes, he was fired. 
But only for moral turpitude .. . 


not for incompetence as a philosopher. 


Reporter 4: What image do you feel 
Senator Cantwell is projecting at the 
moment? 

Russell: Image? He’s behaving him- 
self, if that’s what you mean. 
Reporter 4 [Solemnly]: But hasn’t 
his basic image changed in the last 
year? 

Russell: I’m afraid I don’t know 
much about images. That’s a word 
from advertising where you don’t sell 
the product, you sell the image of 
the product. And sometimes the image 
is a fake. 

Reporter 3 [Slyly]: But after all, 
your own image... 

Russell: Is a poor thing but mine 
own. Paint me as I am, warts and all! 
Reporter 1: What? 

Russell; Oliver Cromwell. 

[Jensen starts rounding up the press] 
Jensen: O.K., fellows, we'll have a 
statement for you in about an hour. 
Headquarters are through there. The 
mimeograph machine has been 
repaired and... 

Russell: And wisdom flows by the 
yard, 

[Jensen herds the Reporters off stage 
left. All except Reporter 3. She has 
followed Alice into the bedroom. 
Russell says good-by to the Reporters 
at the door] 

Reporter 1 [Urgently]: Mr. 
Secretary ... 

[A flood of last-minute questions and 
photographers shouting: “Just one 
more” 

Russell [Apologetically]: 1 have a 
feeling Dick Jensen would like the 
candidate to stop talking. I'll see you 
all later, after the delegations. Until 
then, as Senator Cantwell would say, 
may the best man win! 


[The Reporters and Jensen are gone. 
Russell is relieved until he hears the 
cold-edged voice of Reporter 3 in the 
bedroom} 

Reporter 3: How do you like Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Russell? 

Alice: Well, I just got here... 

I used to visit here as a girl. 
[Russell comes to the rescue. He 
propels Reporter 3 to the door at 
stage left} 

Russell: Please, please. Wait till we 
unpack, 

Reporter 3: Do you drink the tap 
water? 

Russell: I have no intention of losing 
Pennsylvania by admitting that I boil 
the local water. 

[Reporter 3 departs with an un- 
amused grimace. Russell shudders. 
Jensen returns | 

Jensen [Groans]: Bertrand Russell 
at a press conference. 

Russell { Placating]: All right, Dick, 
all right, no more jokes. From now 
on we project blandness. A candidate 
should not mean but be. And no mat- 
ter what happens, I shall smile: 
serenely, fatuously, ineluctably. 
[Russell, smiling, hat in hand, 
marches, waving and beaming, to 

the bedroom] 

Russell [/ntoning]: Floods destroy 
the Middle West, and the candidate 
smiles. Half the world is starving, 
and the candidate smiles. War is de- 
clared, and the candidate smiles. Is 
there anything more indecent than 
the human face when it smiles? 
[Alice takes the hat. He returns to 
the connecting hall and looks into the 
mirror | 

Russell: All these predatory teeth, 
reminding us of our animal descent. 
Jensen: Steady. No mention of Dar- 
win. Evolution is out of bounds. Before 
the Garden of Eden was the Word. 
And stop looking in the mirror. 
Russell: I never pass a mirror I don’t 
look in it. I wonder why? 

[Alice has gone to hang a coat in 
the wall closet. En route, she answers 
him] 

Alice [Briskly]: Vanity. 

[Alice returns to her unpacking in 
the bedroom] 

Russell [Thought/ully]: 1 look to 


remind myself I really exist. One 
needs constant proof. 

Alice; I better use the bathroom 
while I’ve got a chance. 

Russell [Genuine concern]: Alice, 
don’t drink the water! 

[The telephone in the living room 
rings] 

Jensen [Answers it]: Who? Oh, Mrs. 
Gamadge, good to hear your 

voice ... ! Yes, ma’am. Well, he’s 
got the Texas delegation coming in 
about twenty minutes, but [Looks to 
Russell for guidance. Russell nods} 
if you come over right now . . . Oh, 
good, you’re in the hotel . . . fine. 
We'll see you then, [Puts down 
receiver] Our national committee 
woman. 

Russell: The only known link be- 
tween the N.A.A.C.P. and the Ku 
Klux Klan. How does she do it? 
How? How? 

[Russell is studying the carpet as he 
paces oddly downstage] 

Jensen [Curiously]: Bill ... may 
I ask a very personal question? 
Russell: Personal? There is no other 
kind between us... 

Jensen: What the hell are you doing 
when you start that hopscotch thing 
up and down the floor? 

Russell: As we say at press confer- 
ences, I'm glad yeu asked that ques 
tion. I am... oh, damn! [He steps 
back suddenly] The ancient Romans 
used to examine the entrails of ani- 
mals in order to learn the future. I 
am told on very good authority that 
my rival, Senator Cantwell, goes to 
an astrologist in Kalorama Road, 
Washington, for guidance. I, lacking 
all superstition, study the future in 
multiples of threes, Put simply—and 
we are nothing if not experts at 
putting things simply, are we?—I find 
a carpet with workable pattern. This 
one’s perfect. Now if I step on a leaf 
—see?—before I have completed 
three full steps between leaves, I will 
not get what I want. If, however, I 
can take three paces without touching 
that leaf, I will get what I want. I 
may say, I never cheat. [Scewls} 
Hell! However, I can on occasion go 
for the best two out of three. I also 
make bets with myself. For instance, 











if the man I’m talking to does not 
answer me within the count of three, 
I get what I want. [He finishes his 
walk just short of where Jensen is 
seated at stage left] Ah, victory! 

I hope I’ve answered your question 
lucidly? 

Jensen: Yes, you have. But let’s 
keep it our secret. [A Woman Aid 
enters with a stack of newspapers 
from left] My own vice is the daily 
horoscope. [Aid goes] So what did 
you win? 

Russell: The nomination, And on the 
first ballot, too! [He sits on down- 
stage sofa] My God, I’m keyed up! 

I feel like I’m going to jump out of 
my skin. I can’t sit still .. . 
[Jensen crosses to him] 

Jensen: Well, you won’t do much 
sitting still between now and Wednes- 
day. Here’s today’s schedule. Most of 
the delegations will come to us. 
[Shows Russell paper] See? It’s a 
tight schedule, starting with Texas 
at 11:15, then... 

Russell [Unable to attend]: We're 
getting so close . . . so close! And 
what’s going to happen? 

Jensen: You! We've got the delegates. 
It’s yours on the first ballot. /f you get 
Ex-President Hockstader’s endorse- 
ment... 

[The door buzzer in the connecting 
hall sounds, There is a noise of voices 
from the outside corridor] 

Russell and Jensen [/n unison]: 
Mrs. Gamadge! 

[They both cross to the hall door. 
Jensen opens it. Mrs. Gamadge, 
small, plump, elderly, sails into view, 
surrounded by Newsmen and Pho- 
tographers. She is serene in the 
knowledge that she is the Voice of 
the American Woman, by default. 
Her manner is an odd mixture of 
coziness and steeliness]} 

Mrs, Gamadge [Beams]: Mr. 

[Mrs, Gamadge seizes Russell for a 
picture. They pose, her left arm 
around him, her right arm raised in 
salute. Then Jensen ushers out the 
press} 

Russell [Sudden energy]: Mrs. 
Gamadge, it’s wonderful to see you! 
Come on in. Sit down. Have a drink. 


You know Dick Jensen, don’t you? 
My campaign manager. 

{Mrs. Gamadge shakes Jensen’s hand 
as she crosses to a sofa] 

Mrs. Gamadge: Such a lovely hotel 
for a convention. I always say the 
hotel you’re at makes all the differ- 
ence at a convention. Does Mrs. Rus- 
sell like your suite? 

Russell: Practically a home away 
from home. 

Mrs. Gamadge [Narrowly]: She is 
here with you, isn’t she? 

[Russell pulls out a chair for her} 
Russell: Yes. This is the good chair. 
Mrs. Gamadge: I'll sit here, thank 
you. 

[Mrs, Gamadge unfurls on the sofa] 
Jensen: I must say, I’m glad to meet 
you at last, Mrs. Gamadge. 

Mrs. Gamadge: And I’m glad to get 
a chance to see you, Mr. Jensen. I love 
eggheads in politics. 

Jensen [Taken aback]: Oh, well... 
Russell [Quickly]: What can I get 
you to drink? 

Mrs, Gamadge: I don’t drink, Mr. 
Secretary. A Coke or a glas of soda, 
maybe, Anything. [Turns to Jensen, 
sweetly] Professors like you give such 
a tone to these conventions. No, I really 
mean it. Of course a lot of the women 
don’t like them but I do. Though of 
course I didn’t like the New Deal. 
[Russell gives her a glass] 

Russell: Here’s your soda... 

[She takes it with a nice smile] 
Mrs. Gamadge: A great many of the 
women are suspicious of you profes- 
sors, Mr. Jensen. . . . You don’t mind 
my speaking like this? 

Jensen: Certainly not, Mrs. Gamadge. 
After all, talking to you is like. . . 
well, like talking to the average 
American housewife. [Jensen is 
aware Mrs. Gamadge has frozen on 
“average.” He stammers} I mean 
you're not average but you speak for 
them... 

Mrs. Gamadge: Very nicely put, Mr. 
Jensen. [To Russell] I don’t know 
why everyone says he’s so conceited. 
Russell: Dick? Stuck up? Why, he’s 
the spirit of humility . . . an old shoe, 
in fact! As for being intellectual, he 
can hardly get through the Greek 
Anthology without a trot. 





Mrs. Gamadge [Nods]: Yes. [To 
business] You see, the women like a 
regular kind of man, like General 
Eisenhower. Now he really appeals 
to the women. That nice smile. He has 
such a way with him .. . he inspires 
confidence because he doesn’t seem 
like anything but just folks. You 
could imagine him washing up after 
dinner, listening to his wife’s view 
on important matters. 

Russell [Quietly]: Yes, indeed you 
can. 

Mrs, Gamadge: Nothing pushy or ag- 
gressive or all those things we women 
don’t like in our men. He’s just 
grand! Now, Mr. Secretary, there is 
no doubt in anybody’s mind you are 
going to get the nomination on tne 
first ballot .. . 

Russell: There is doubt in my mind... 
Mrs. Gamadge [No time for diver- 
sion]: Yes... yes... yes... now 
let’s face facts a minute. You don’t 
mind if I talk turkey? 

Russell: No. By all means... turkey. 
Mrs. Gamadge: You are not the 
ideal candidate for the women. You 
know that, I suppose. 

Russell: Well, what . .. what women 
do you have in mind? 

Mrs. Gamadge [Coldly]: The women 
don’t like your trying to be funny all 
the time. 

Russell: No, no. It is a flaw, I agree. 
Mrs. Gamadge: The women are very 
suspicious of a man who doesn’t take 
things seriously. So just don’t try to 
be smart-aleck and talk over their 
heads. I hope you don’t mind my talk- 
ing like this but there isn’t much time. 
Russell: I am certainly grateful for 
your . . . candor. 

[Mrs. Gamadge rises and circles 
with empty glass toward the bar] 
Mrs. Gamadge: Now we want to see 
more of your wife. A lot more. 
Russell [Russell sits stage left]: She 
was sick, you know, during the pri- 
maries ... 

Mrs. Gamadge: And your two fine 
sons. They're very attractive and that 
was a nice spread of them in Life, at 
the barbecue. Very, very nice. We'll 
want more of that. But most impor- 
tant, your wife should be at your side 
at all times. She must seem to be ad- 





vising you. The women must feel 
that there is a woman behind you 
[Mrs. Gamadge has maneuvered 
herself into position behind Russell's 
chair], as there has been a woman 
behind every great man since the 
world began. 
[ Russell, aware of Mrs. Gamadge’s 
presence, rises and crosses to Jensen 
at right} 
Russell: Alice plans to campaign 
with me, if... 
Mrs. Gamadge: She’s a tremendous 
asset. I don’t need to tell you. The 
women like the way she doesn’t wear 
make-up and looks like a lady, and 
seems shy... 
Russell: She is shy. 
Mrs, Gamadge: She doesn’t make the 
women feel jealous. And that’s good. 
Keep her with you, Mr. Secretary, at 
all times. It did Adlai Stevenson great 
harm, not having a wife, and trying 
to be funny all the time, too. Great 
harm. [Mrs. Gamadge returns to sofa 
and sits down] Now I want to ask 
you a blunt question: what truth is 
there in the rumor that there has been 
. marital discord between you and 
Mrs. Russell? 
Russell [Evenly]: Mrs. Gamadge, my 
wife is here in Philadelphia. If I am 
nominated, she will do everything 


possible to be a helpful candidate’s 
wife ... 

Mrs. Gamadge: Could I see her? 
Russell: Of course. [Crosses to bed- 
room door] Alice . . . come on out 
and meet Mrs. Gamadge. 

[Alice signals Russell to wait while 
she arranges her blouse] 

Mrs. Gamadge [To Jensen]: Now 
Mabel Cantwell is such a nice woman. 
Really one of the girls. You feel like 
you've known her all your life. Last 
time I was in Washington, Mabel 
gave this lovely dessert luncheon for 
me with four tables of canasta.. . 
[Somewhat nervously, Alice enters 
and starts to cross to Mrs. Gamadge, 
who has risen and, to her alarm, 
started backing away with a specula- 
tive look, taking in everything | 

Alice: How very nice to see you... 
Mrs. Gamadge [ Slowly, deliberately]: 
You... couldn’t ... look . . . better! 
I mean it! I like the whole thing... 
especially the naturally gray hair, 
that is such an important point with 
the women, Of course Mabel Cantwell 
dyes her hair, but she gets away with 
it because she does such a bad job 
the women feel sorry for her. 

[A Woman Aid enters from left. She 
gives Jensen a note and goes. Jensen 
shows the note to Russell. Mrs. 


MRS. GAMADGE: Bill, go to it! The women are in your corner! 
(From left, Leora Dana, Ruth McDevitt, Melvyn Douglas) 





Gamadge observes this byplay]} 
Mrs. Gamadge: Oh, I know you have 
a million things to do! Anyway, I 
just want you to know that I’m for 
you, Mr. Secretary, and I’m sure you 
and Mrs. Russell are a wininng team. 
[To Alice, cozily] When you're the 
First Lady just remember this: don’t 
do too much .. . like Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The women didn’t like that. On the 
other hand, don’t do too little . .. 
like Mrs. Eisenhower. The women 
don’t like that either. All in all, Grace 
Coolidge was really the best, bless her 
heart. My husband had such a crush 
on her. . 

Jensen: How is Mr. Gamadge? 
[Russell signals belatedly but the 
gaffe is made] 

Mrs. Gamadge [Quietly]: Mr. 
Gamadge passed on in 1956, He was 
stricken during the New Hampshire 
primaries. 

Jeusen: Oh, I didn’t know that. ’'m 
sorry... 

Mrs. Gamadge: So am I. He was a 
fine man, though he didn’t like 
politics. He suffered his terminal 
thrombosis while I was in Wisconsin, 
that same year. [Hearty handclasp] 
Bill, go to it! The women are in 
your corner! 

Russell: You don’t know how much 
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that means to me . . . Sue-Ellen. 
Mrs. Gamadge [To Alice, warmly): 
Us girls will have a get-together real 
soon, And that’s a promise. 

Alice: I do hope so, Mrs. Gamadge. 
Mrs. Gamadge [At the door, the 
knife]: Oh, by the way! A little bird 
tells me Joe Cantwell has a surprise 
for you. 

Russell: A surprise? 

Mrs. Gamadge: Uh-huh. He’s going 
te smear you with something. . . 
so they say. 

Russell [Startled]: Smear me? 
Mrs. Gamadge [Gaily]: But here I 
am telling you what you already 
know. I’m sure you can handle it. 
"By, Bill. "By, Dick! 

[in a burst of sound from the news- 
men in the corridor, Mrs. Gamadge 
goes] 

Alice: Smear you, Bill? With what? 
Bussell [Frowns]: I don’t know. 
[Jensen waves note} 

Jensen: Well, Alice, word has come 
frem on high, We're about to have a 
visit from our distinguished Ex- 
President. 

Alice: I must say he’s one of the ones 
I like . . . except when he tells those 
long stories. 

Russell: Which will it be? The kiss 
... or the knife. 

Jensen: How can you miss? Like 
the rest of us he loves a winner. 
Alice: And he does like you, Bill. 
Russell: I don’t know. He’s a funny 
old bird. 

{Woman Aid appears in doorway 
left} 

Jensen: Yes? 

Aid: The “Volunteer Women for 
Russell” are on the mezzanine. They 
want to know if they can see Mrs. 
Russell. 

Bussell: Are you up to it? 

Alice: Of course 1 am. Tell them I'll 
join them in a few minutes. [Alice 
goes into bedroom to get ready. 
Woman gives several sheets to 
Jensen } 

Aid: Copies of the Secretary's speech 
for tonight. 

Jensen: I'll check them now. 

[Aid goes, left] 

Russell [Indicates speech]: 

You might let me look at it, too. 


I'd like to know what I’m saying. 
Jensen: Come off it, your speech 
writers ... [Russell takes the speech 
and glances through it} 

Russell: ... are the best money can 
buy. They have written speeches for 
Eisenhower, Truman, Dewey, 
Hockstader, Roosevelt, Hoover and 
Harold Stassen. Which proves they 
are men of overpowering conviction. 
Jensen: Do you want to write four 
speeches a day on top of everything 
else? 

Russell: Of course I want to. But 

I can’t. There isn’t time. But it’s a 
shameful business, speech by 
committee ... 

Jensen: Not to mention President 
by committee. 

[Russell hands back the speech] 
Russell: Please tell the writers again 
that the word “alternative” is always 
singular. There is only one 
alternative per situation. 

Jensen: I will denounce them as anti- 
semanticists ... [Jensen goes off left. 
Bussell, thoughtfully, goes into 
bedroom. } 

Russell: Only one alternative per 
situation ... unfortunately. That's 
grammar. 

Alice [Dryly]: And marriage .. . 
Oh, I left my handbag ... [Alice 
goes into bathroom. Russell starts 
to unpack a suitcase. She returns] 
Russell: I’m sorry we're . . . in such 
close quarters. 

Alice: I don’t mind. If you don’t. 
Russell: Odd, after all these years 
apart. Separate rooms, separate lives. 
Alice [Smiles]: As someone sooner 
or later says: politics make strange 
bedfellows. 

Russell: Yes. 

Alice: Certainly there’s nothing 
stranger than the twe of us in the 
same room. 

Russell: I don’t suppose I’m the first 
candidate to be in this situation. 
Alice: Bill .. . don’t apologize. I said 
I'd do what I could to help. And I 
will. Besides, I really want you to be 
President. 

Russell: Why? 

Alice: I don’t know. Perhaps I'm 
unexpectedly ambitious. Perhaps I 
want to be First Lady. Or perhaps 





I look forward to seeing you 
occasionally. [Quickly] Don’t look 
alarmed! Only in line of duty. You 
know, an unexpected meeting in the 
East Room, an ambiguous encounter 
in the Lincoln Bedroom .. . 
Russell: [Amused]: Alice... 
Alice: Yesterday a woman from the 
press wanted to know what changes 
I would make when we moved into the 
White House. I said nothing of a 
structural nature would be changed 
. +» Will it? 

Russell: [Awkwardly]: You know ... 
I do like the idea of the two of us 
back together again. 

Alice: [Suddenly sharp]: Bill, I am 
not a delegation from the Legion of 
Decency. You don’t have to charm 
me. 

[Alice goes to hall, hangs up blouse} 
Russell: I wasn’t trying to. I 

mean it. I know it’s tough . . . 
Alice: Tough? [Returns to bedroom] 
Only for you. You're the one who 
has a problem. How to get girls into 
the White House. Or will you have a 
special place on K Street where the 
President, in disguise of course, can 
meet new .. . people. 

[Russell scowls and goes into 
bathroom with his shaving gear) 
Russell [From the bathroom]: Why 
do you say things like that? 

Alice: Obviously because I’m 
frustrated. Isn’t that the usual excuse 
women give? And isn’t that the usual 
reason? 

[Russell returns to the bedroom, 
and his unpacking] 

Russell: When the desire to make 
love to someone goes, it goes and 
nothing on earth can bring it back. 
Between us, it went. 

Alice: For you. 

Russell: I suppose what I wanted 

in marriage was a friend. 

Alice: And instead you got a very 
conventional girl who wanted a 
husband, who wanted ... No. I will 
not put that on record again. I don't 
know why but we never manage to 
say anything new when we get onto 
the subject of my inadequacy and 
your ... what shall we call it this 
time? Athleticism? Since according 
to the ground rules of our marriage 


we may call it anything except plain 
old-fashioned promiscuity. 

Russell: Look, if you’d rather not be 
with me, and have to go through with 
this .. . this gloomy farce, then don’t. 
Quit! Right now. 

Alice: Quit? Certainly not. I like 
circuses. Besides, I’m good for you, 
isn’t that what Dr. Artinian said? 
After your breakdown? You are the 
link, he said, between father and 
sons, between William Russell and 
the world. 

Russell: Dr. Artinian was right. 
Alice: But I wonder what I would 
have done that summer at Watch 
Hill, when we first met at the club, 

if someone had said: “The handsome 
young man you've just fallen in love 
with will always need you ...asa 
link.” I think if I had known then 
what I know now I would have 
slashed my wrists in front of the 
buffet table and beautifully bled to 
death between the chicken salad and 
the lobster Newburgh. : 
Russell [Smiles]: Luckily, you are 
not given to melodrama. 

[Both go into living room] 

Alice: Not yet anyway. But you are 
very nearly a great man and I suppose 
I can endure anything because of 
that .. . So here we are. 

Russell: Somewhat past our youth... 
and friends? 

Alice: It would be nice if we were, 
wouldn’t it? Do I look all right for 
the “Volunteer Women for Russell”? 
Russell: You do. 

Alice: [Dryly]: I ought to. lama 
founding member of that considerable 
body. 

[Art Hockstader, a former President, 
in his late seventies but alert despite 
his years, enters from the bathroom 
door at right. He crosses warily to 
the connecting hall, where he sees 
Alice, who is about to go] 
Hockstader: Hi, honey... 

[Alice is startled] 

Alice: Oh! Mr. President! 
Hockstader: You look mighty pretty, 
Miss Alice. . . as usual! 
[Hockstader’s accent is rural 
American] 

Russell [Joining them]: Mr. 
President! 


Hockstader: Just plain Art 
Hockstader to you... 

Alice: Where did you come from? 
Hockstader: [Indicates right]: 
Through the privy. There’s a door 
into the next suite. I sneaked through. 
Alice: You look wonderful, after 
your operation! 

Hockstader: Ought to. Nothin but 

a hernia from bouncin my grandson 
too hard. 

Russell: What can I get you to drink? 
No, no, don’t tell me . . . bourbon 
and branch water. 

[Russell goes to the living-room bar] 
Hockstader: With which I shall 
strike a blow for liberty. [To the 
departing Alice] Don’t let anyone 
know I’m here. [Alice nods and 
goes] Well, son, how do you like 
politics? 

Russell: I like it so much I’m 
beginning to worry. 

Hockstader: Awful, ain’t it? Worse 
than gamblin, I sometimes think. 
Me, I was hooked when I was no 
more than this high [/ndicates a 
child], and a certain fourflusher 
named William Jennings Bryan came 
to town. His last campaign, I guess 
.. +» Well, they shot the works: 
torchlight parade, picnic, the works! 
Then finally up there on the back of 
an old dray, out in a field, this fellow 
gets up and you never heard such 
hollerin from a crowd. Big man he 
was or so he looked to me, about 
nine foot tall with hair sweeping 
over his collar and that square red 
face of his, and when he spoke I tell 
you it was like thunder on a summer 
evenin and everythin was still, 
listenin. I used to know that speech 
by heart, it was the famous one. 
[Imitates a fustian political voice] 
“You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold!” 

Russell: Hurray! 

[Russell gives Hockstader his drink] 
Hockstader: You betcha! Anyway, 
it was then and there that a certain 
farm boy named Art Hockstader 
said: I am goin to be a politician 
and get the folks riled up and eat 
plenty of barbecue and fried chicken 


at picnics and have all the pretty girls 
a-hangin on my every word. 

Russell: [Carefully]: Your 
endorsement, Art, is a very important 
thing for anybody who wants to be 
nominated. 

Hockstader: I know it is. [Smiles] 
So, indulge an old duffer! After all, 
gettin you fellows to listen to my 
stories and squirm a bit, waitin to 
see who I’m goin to put my money 
on, I tell you it’s about the only 
pleasure I got left. 

Russell: I’m squirming. 

Hockstader [Gentle sadism]: Bill, 

I have a fatherly feeling about you... 
Russell: And I have... 

Hockstader [Continues through 
him]: Even though I have certain 
doubts about you. 

Russell: Doubts? 

Hockstader [Nods]: I’m kind of 
responsible for your career. You 
were my Secretary of State, and you 
were a swell one... but as you know 
the people don’t give a damn about 
Secretaries of State. They think the 
whole foreign thing's a mess anyway 
and the man who’s got to deal with 
it... well, I’m afraid the plain folks 
think the Secretary of State by 
definition is a foreigner. 

Russell: [Ruefully]: I know. And 
if he doesn’t like it here he better 

go back where he came from. 
Hockstader: Exactly. Of course you 
were a fine governor before that. 
Though Rhode Island is hardly what 
we call a king-makin state... 
Anyway, it isn’t your ability I doubt. 
Hell, you're ten times as well qualified 
as I was, and look at me! Possibly 
one of the greatest statesmen of all 
time! 

Russell: You were pretty good. 
Hockstader: I certainly was. 

[Dryly] Though it’s practically our 
secret right now, as there has been 
no overpowering popular movement 
to add me to that rock garden at Mt. 
Rushmore. But that’s not for me to 
worry about. No, my objection to 
you, I guess, was prejudice. For one 
thing you’re a Fancy Dan from the 
East. But I am nothin if not a realist. 
The Age of the Great Hicks to which 
I belong is over. The people trust 
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you rich boys, figurin since you got 

a lot of money of your own you 
won't go stealin theirs. I’m sure 
those people who like this 
Rockefeller are really thinkin in the 
back of their minds if they make him 
President he might decide to pay off 
the national debt out of his own 


pocket! If he would, /’d vote for him. 


Russell: What do you think of Joe 
Cantwell? 

Hockstader [Smiles]: That’s a 
leading question. 

Russell: Well, I am proposing myself 
as a leader. 

Hockstader: O.K., I'll follow. Joe 
Cantwell is nothin but ambition. 
Just plain naked ambition. 

Russell: And to get himself elected 
he will lie... 

Hockstader [Nods]: Yep. 

Russell: He will cheat... 
Hockstader: Yep. 

Russell: He will destroy the 
reputation of others... 
Hockstader: Yep. 

Russell: Good. So I assume you are 
endorsing me for the nomination. 
Hockstader: Hell, no! Because he’s 
a bastard don’t mean he wouldn't 
be a good candidate. Or even a good 
President .. . 

Russell: Joe Cantwell a good .. .! 
You're not serious. 

Hockstader: Well, he’s got a real 
sense of how to operate. 

Russell: To operate? No. To 
accommodate! If the people are 
conservative .. . 

Hockstader: He'll be conservative. 
Russell: And if they're radical .. . 
Hockstader: He'll be radical. Oh, 
I tell you, son, he is a kind of 
ring-tailed wonder and don’t you 
underestimate him. 

Russell: I don’t. 

Hockstader: Of course he hasn’t got 
your brains, but then very few of us 
are as bright as you. 

Russell: Now, Art... 
Hockstader: No, I mean it. You are 
a superior man of the sort we don’t 
get very often in politics. While 
Joe’s just another of the mediocre 
boys, like me . . . only smoother 
of course. A newer model. 

Russell: No, he is not like you. He'll 


do anything to win. And that makes 
him dangerous. 

Hockstader: Now I wouldn’t go that 
far. [The first turn to the screw) 

At least he knows his own mind. 
Russell: And you think I don’t know 
my own mind? 

Hockstader [Equably]: Well, son, 
you got sueh a good mind that 
sometimes you’re so busy thinkin 
how complex everything is important 
problems don’t get solved. 

Russell: [Smiles]: No, I am not that 
subtle. I am not that undecided. 

I am not Prince Hamlet. 
Hockstader [A diversion]: Hamlet! 
Lot of fine speeches in that play. 
Lot of fine speeches in you, Bill. 
Russell [Urgently]: Art, don’t 
support Cantwell! 

Hockstader: Now, what makes you 
think I’m goin to? 

Russell: I mean it. And I am not 
thinking about myself. I’m thinking 
about the country. 

Hockstader: You got to admit, Joe 
Cantwell ain’t afraid to act. 

Russell: Neither am I afraid to act. 
Hockstader [Dreamily]: Oh? Well, 
now, I seem to recall how once when 
you were at a conference with the 
Russians you were all set to agree to 
continue nuclear tests, but then when 
the roof fell in on my administration, 
I found you had gone and talked 


yourself up the other side of the street. 


Russell: I hesitated only because . . . 
Hockstader: I'll say you hesitated. 
Now you don’t catch Joe Cantwell 
hesitatin. No, sir. He’s sharp. 

He’s tough. 

Russell: He is not tough. He is 
expedient and that’s a very different 
thing, and I promise you if Joe were 
President he’d be the greatest 
appeaser in history. 

Hockstader: I would hardly call him 
an appeaser .. 

Russell: Suppose the Chinese were 
to threaten to occupy India and we 
were faced with the possibility of a 
world war, the last world war. Now 
that is the kind of thing you and I 
understand and I think we could 
handle it without going to war and 
without losing India. But what would 
Joe do? He would look at the Gallup 


poll. And what would the Gallup 
poll teli him? Well, ask the average 
American, do you want to run the 
risk of being blown up to save India? 
And he’ll say, hell, no! Joe would 
do the popular thing: to hell with 
India, and we would be the weaker 
for it, and that day we're all afraid 
of would be closer. 

[Hockstader finishes his drink and 
rises} 

Hockstader: Son, you've been reading 
too much of that Joe Alsop fellow, 
Things are never that bad! 
[Thoughtfully] Bill, you know it gets 
mighty lonely in the White House. 
Worse for me, I guess, than for you. 
I'd never lived in a big house with 

a lot of servants, the way you were 
brought up. But the worst part is, 
there’s nobody you can believe .. . 
that’s the awful thing: everybody's 
lying to you all day long. ... Then 
my wife died . . . [Sighs] The wonder 
is that most of us aren’t worse than 
we are. [Suddenly] Bill, do you 
believe in God? 

Russell [Startled]: Dol... ? Well, 
I was confirmed in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Hockstader: Hell, that wasn’t what 
I asked. I’m a Methodist and I’m 
still askin: do you believe there’s a 
God and a Day of Judgment and a 
Hereafter? 

Russell: No. I believe in us. In man. 
Hockstader [Nods]: I’ve often 
pretended I thought there was a 
God, for political purposes. 
Russell: [Smiles]: So far I haven't 
told a lie in this campaign. I've never 
used the word “God” in a speech. 
Hockstader: Well, the world’s 
changed since I was politickin. In 
those days you had to pour God over 
everything, like ketchup. [He sits 
on the bench downstage | No, I don’t 
believe there’s a Hereafter. We pass 
this way just once. And then... 
nothing. Bill, I am dying. 

Russell (Stunned): What? 
Hockstader: That thing about the 
hernia was just another lie, I’m afraid. 
[Dryly] I hope you don’t disapprove. 
.. - | got the doctors to say the 
operation was a great success, but it 
wasn’t. I got cancer of the innerds 


and they tell me I may last just long 
enough to attend the next Inaugural. 
[Russell rises, crosses to him] 
Russell: Art, I’m... ! Look, isn’t 
there . 

Hockstader: There is nothin they can 
do, except give me these pills to cut 
the pain. I tell you, son, I am scared 
to death. [Laughs] That’s a phrase 
for you: “Scared to death” is exactly 
right. I don’t fancy being nothin, 
just a pinch of dust. No, sir, I don’t 
like that at all. 

[Russell puts his hand on 
Hockstader’s shoulder | 

Russell: I wish I could say something 
reassuring, but you wouldn’t fall for 
it anyway. 

[Hockstader shrugs away Russell’s 
hand} 

Hockstader: The only good thing I 
find is that the rest of you sons of 
bitches are going to join me. There’s 
some consolation I reckon in that. 
[Sighs] Oh, I tell you if there is any 
point to this universe it sure as hell 
evades me. 

Russell: The whole thing’s a tragedy. 
For all of us. [Crosses to the sofa} 
But there’s hope in this: Every act 
we make sets off a chain of reaction 
which never ends. And if we are 
reasonably ... good, well, there is 
some consolation in that, a kind of 
immortality. 

Hockstader: [Dryly]: I suggest you 
tell yourself that when you finally 
have to face a whole pile of nothin 
up ahead. [Rises briskly] But at the 
moment I’m alive. And we go into 
the convention hall day after 
tomorrow and act like life is all there 
is... which, come to think of it, 

is true. 

[Jensen looks in from the office at 
left ] 

Jensen: The Texas Delegation is here. 
[Sees Hockstader] Oh, hello, Mr. ... 
[Hockstader motions to Jensen to say 
nothing. Jensen nods and shuts the 
door | 

Hockstader: Bill, don’t tell anybody 
what I told you. 

Russell: Of course not. 

Hockstader: Meanwhile, I am going 
to keep you in suspense, until tonight 
at dinner. 


Russell: And then? 

Hockstader: I will throw my support 
like a bridal bouquet to the lucky 
man. [Hockstader beams; he starts 
to cross to hall; he pauses} Oh, these 
rumors about you and your lady 
friends . . . won’t do you a bit of 
harm. But keep out of trouble. You 
haven’t gone and written any letters 
like some fellows do? 

Russell: [Smiles]; No. No letters. 
Hockstader: Good boy. She’s a nice 
girl, Alice. 

Russell: I think so. 

Hockstader [Slyly]: And you never 
tell a lie, do you? Well, good! Glad 
to hear it! [Grimaces with pain] 
Christ, that upper plate of mine 
pinches! I was going to get a new 
one but they said it would take a 
couple of months to make. So I 
figured I could hold out with what 

I got. 

[Both men are now at the hall] 
Russell: Art... 

[There are several whoops and rebel 
yells from the stage left} 
Hockstader: You go on in there with 
those crazy Texans. [Chuckles] I sure 
wish I was a fly on that wall, listening 
to you tell the whole truth about what 
you really think of the depletion of 
oil resources allowance! 

Russell: [Laughs]: Get out of here, 
you old bum... 

[Both men are now in the bedroom. 
Hockstader smiles, as he crosses to 
the bathroom door at right] 
Hockstader: Now is that a respectful 
way to talk to the end of an era? 
The last of the Great Hicks as he 
shuffles off the stage? By way of the 
privy. 

{Hockstader waves as he exits. 
Russell goes back into the living 
room. Jensen enters. | 

Jensen [Eagerly]: Well? What did 
he say? 

Russell: He won’t let us know till 
tonight. 

Jensen: He’s going to come out for 
you. I know it! 

Russell [Slowly]: No, he’s going to 
support Joe Cantwell. 

Jensen [Startled]: What! Oh, you’re 
out of your mind. Come on, hurry up, 
the natives of Texas are getting rest- 


less. Now remember on the oil issue... 
Russell: 1 know. I know. Double 
talk! [As he follows Jensen off right] 
For those whom we are about to 
deceive, oh Lord, make us truly 
compassionate! 

Curtain 


scene 2 

The Cantwell suite. A few minutes 
later. Mabel Cantwell, a blonde, 
pretty woman of forty in a dressing 
gown, lies on a sofa, watching 
television and drinking a martini. 
Around the room, placards and 
posters implore us to vote for Senator 
Joe Cantwell. 

Commentator’s Voice: This is John 
Fox with the news. Well, I guess 
you all know this has been some day 
for Philadelphia, a real old-fashioned 
convention day, first time since 1940. 
We got some pictures here of the 
candidates arriving at the Thirtieth 
Street station. There’s the front- 
runner, William Russell, with Mrs. 
Russell .. . 

Mabel [Perfunctorily]: Boo! 
Commentator’s Voice: Then, just 
before noon, Senator Joe Cantwell 
arrived. 

Mabel: Yea, team! 

[Mabel’s accent is Southern} 
Commentator’s Voice: There he is 
getting off the train. And there’s His 
Honor again, meeting him. The 
Senator’s with Don Blades, his 
campaign manager. Oh, and there’s 
Mrs. Cantwell. 

[Mabel is suddenly alert. She studies 
herself carefully on the screen] 
Mabel [Alarm]: Oh, my Lord, that 
hat! 

[Mabel goes into the bedroom, picks 
up the offending hat and goes into 
bathroom to try it on. The television 
set continues to sound] 

Reporter’s Voice: Senator, do you 
have a statement ... ?. We're here 
00. a4 

Cantwell’s Voice: All I can say is 
that come Wednesday I only hope 
that the best man wins... 

Mabel: [Mechanically from the 
bathroom]: . . . the best man wins. 
[There is a noise of Reporters as the 
hall door opens. Don Blades, a lean 











gray man, ushers the smiling Joe 
Cantwell into the living room. 
Cantwell is in his forties. His manner 
is warm, plausible. Though under 
great tension, he suggests ease. He 
has a tendency not to listen when 
preoccupied. He poses for one more 
photograph, arms victoriously raised. 
Then Blades gets the reporters out. 
Cantwell relaxes full-length on the 
sofa} 

Blades: That went well, Joe. [Turns 
off set] You better rest before dinner. 
Cantwell: About Hockstader, what 
did he say when you saw him? What 
exactly did he say? 

Blades [For the hundredth time]: 
He said he hadn't made up his mind, 
but he would by tonight. 

Cantwell [Calls]: Mabel, honey! 
Come on out. It’s just Don Blades 
and me. 

[Mabel appears. She throws herself 
on him. They embrace warmly] 
Cantwell [Laughing]: Hey, come on! 
You better get dressed. We got to go 
down to dinner in [Looks at watch] 
thirty minutes. 

Mabel: I'll be ready . . . don’t you 
worry, baby. Fix yourself a drink, 
Don. 

[Blades is at the bar upstage] 
Blades: Can I get you anything, 
Mabel? 

Mabel: Oh, no, I don’t think so. 

I don’t . . . well, maybe just the 
teeniest martini, to settle my stomach. 
[Concern] Oh, Joe, you look so tired. 
Cantwell [ Automatically]: Never felt 
better. 

[Cantwell picks up a newspaper and 
reads, frowning] 

Mabel: Well, I finally got through 
that women’s tea and I've been here 
watching the TV. We got awful nice 
coverage, Joe... though that new hat 
of mine is clearly a mistake. It looks 
like I have no chin, but even with no 
chin I certainly look better than Alice 
Russell. My God, she is a chilly- 
looking woman, just like an English 
teacher I had back at State College, 
the spittin image . . . from Boston 
she was and always wore her hair in 
this bun with no make-up and of 
course thought she was the cat’s 
meow... 


[Blades gives her a drink] 

Blades: Here you go, Mabel. 
Mabel: Thank you, Don. 

Cantwell: Hey, Don, that joke of 
yours looks pretty good. 

Blades: Oh? Which one was that? 
Cantwell [Reads]: “At his press 
conference yesterday, Senator 
Cantwell quipped: ‘Bill Russell has 
more solutions than there are 
problems.’ ” 

[Mabel tastes the martini. She sighs] 
Mabel: Don, the best martinis are 
made five to one, not five to four. 
Blades: I never could make a 
mixed drink. 

Mabel [Jo Cantwell]: All the papers 
say Hockstader’s going to come out 
for Bill Russell, heaven knows why, 
with your record in the Senate . . . 
Cantwell [Shuts his eyes]: I am 
tired. [Then he sits up, abruptly. 
He turns to Blades] I got to see 
Hockstader. Right now. Before that 
dinner. 

Blades: What are you going to tell 
him? 

Cantwell: Everything. The works. 
Maybe he won’t come out for me 
afterwards but he'll sure drop Bill 
Russell. 


Blades [Rises]: O.K. You're the boss. 


Cantwell: Go on up there. He’s on 
the seventh floor. Tell him I’ve got to 
see him before dinner which is in 
[Looks at watch] twenty-seven 
minutes. 

Blades: Aye, aye, my captain. 
[Cantwell is on his feet. He turns 
irritably to Mabel} 

Cantwell: Mabel, come on, get 
dressed! 

Mabel: I'll be ready, Joe, stop 
worryin ... don’t get all het up. 
[She embraces him] Why is big 
Poppa Bear so mean to poor little 
Momma Bear? 

Cantwell: Baby, I’m sorry. [He goes 
into their private baby talk] Poppa 
Bear is never mean to his Momma 
Bear, never ever. [His own voice] But, 
honey, you've got to get dressed! 
Mabel: O.K., I will... I will. Joe, 
when are you going to spring that 
stuff about Bill Russell? 

Cantwell: Tomorrow. 

Mabel: The whole thing? 


Cantwell: Pow! 

[Cantwell goes into bedroom, 
searching for his electric razor | 
Mabel [Rapturously]: And then we 
are on our way to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue! Oh, my, it’s thrilling, isn’t 
it? Seems just like yesterday we were 
skimpin along hardly able to pay the 
bills to have Gladys’s teeth 
straightened, and now just look at us! 
Poppa Bear and Momma Bear and 
the baby bears all in the White 
House! 

Cantwell [From bedroom]: Where's 
my electric razor? 

Mabel: I'll get it! [She goes quickly 
into bedroom] I'll just start putting 
on my clothes and... 

[She finds the razor and gives it to him] 
Cantwell: Where’s that last Gallup 
poll? 

Mabel: I think Don Blades got it. 
Anyway, you're two per cent higher 
than last week with twelve per cent 
undecided. Merwin gained one per 
cent and Russell’s lost two per cent. 
Cantwell: And Red China? 

Mabel [Promptly]: Forty-seven per 
ceni *gainst recognition. Twenty- 
three per cent in favor. Thirty per 
cent don’t know. I’m wearing the 
green organza tonight, the one from 
Neiman Marcus, Allan Bates sent me. 
I think it looks real summery and 
nice... > 

Cantwell [Frowns]: That's not 
enough in favor. Russell’s a fool 
making an issue out of China this 
soon . 

[Mabel removes her dressing gown 
and starts to get into her dress} 
Mabel: I had my hair done this 
morning by the man in the hotel; he’s 
very nice but terribly swishy. Anyway 
he didn’t get the curls too tight... . 
At least I don’t think so. He said 
Alice Russell had her hair done, too. 
[Unnoticed by Mabel, Cantwell goes 
into living room, sits at desk, turns on 
electric razor and reads a newspaper | 
He said she refuses to entertain the 
thought of using so much as a rinse. 
Well, bully for her! She looks easily 
ten years older than she is. [ Frowns] 
Joe, do you think I've gained weight? 
Around the hips? Honey, you listenin 
to me? [Realizing he is in the other 


room, Mabel, pouting, crosses to 
living-room door, the back of her 
dress unzipped] No, I guess you're 
not... You never listen to poor 
Momma Bear any more. [Pause] Joe? 
Have you ever been unfaithful to me? 
Cantwell [Turns off razor]: No. Did 
you see Walter Lippmann this 
morning? Listen to what that guy 
says: “The country’s affairs will be in 
good hands should William Russell 
be our next President.” [Slaps the 
paper down] I don’t know why I 
don’t appeal to those would-be 
intellectuals. My image just doesn’t 
project to them like his does. [Notices 
Mabel at last] Well, look at you! 
Just good enough to eat. . » [He starts 
to nuzzle her in a bearish way] 
Mmmm—mm— 

Mabel [Happily nuzzled|: Now what 
are you doing to me? Don’t muss my 
hair! Now come on! Stop it! And 
zip me up! [She turns around. As 
Joe zips her dress, she returns to her 
theme] Joe, are you sure you haven't 
been unfaithful to me maybe just one 
little time? On one of those junkets? 
Like that awful one to Paris you took, 
where the Senators got drunk and 
Clarence Wetlaw contracted a social 
disease and Helen Wetlaw was fit to 
be tied? 

Cantwell: Mabel, honey, there’s no 
body else. And even if there was, how 
would I have the time? I operate on 

a tight schedule. [Kisses her briefly] 
You know that. 

[Blades enters from corridor door] 
Blades: Joe, I talked to Hockstader. 
Cantwell: Well? 

Blades: He'll be right down. 
Cantwell: And? 

Blades: Not a clue. 

Cantwell: O.K. Get me that file on 
Russell. [70 Mabel, indicating 
bedroom] Honey, you go in there... 
fix your face or something. The 
President’s on his way down. 

[Mabel nods and crosses to hall] 
Mabel: Joe. 
kids say now. 
Cantwell: I will. 

[Blades gives him a manila folder] 
Blades: This ought to do the trick. 
Cantwell: I'll say it will. [Turns the 
pages} Oh, cute. Very cute. How’s 


. . play it cool, like the 


the New York delegation? 

Blades: Still split down the middle. 
Cantwell: Well, they won’t be split 
after this. 

[A sound of excited voices from 
corridor] 

Blades: Here he comes. Are you 
ready? 

[Cantwell nods; he takes a position 
at stage right] 

Cantwell: All set. [Warningly] Don: 
remember ... flatter him! 

[Blades nods, opens the door. 
Hockstader in evening dress pushes 
his way through a mob of newsmen] 
Cantwell: Mr. President! 

[Cantwell beams and crosses to 
Hockstader as Blades shuts out the 
press | 

Hockstader: Hello, Blades . . . Hi, 
Joe! [Hockstader indicates the 
corridor door] Well, this ought to 
start some rumors. 

[Cantwell is now shaking his hand 
warmly | 

Cantwell: Gosh, I’m sorry, sir. We 
should’ve arranged for you to come in 
the back way. 

Hockstader: Oh, that’s all right. 
We're gettin near that time anyway. 
{Taps coat pocket] Got my speech 
right here. My teeth are in and I’m 
rarin to go. [Indicates Cantwell] 
What about you? Where’s your party 
suit? 

Cantwell [Seriously]: I have it all 
timed. It takes me exactly three 
minutes to get into a tux. Two 
minutes for an ordinary business suit, 
and that’s including vest. 
Hockstader [Smiles]: Well, ain’t you 
a ring-tailed wonder? [Crosses to 
bar] You don’t mind if I strike myself 
a blow for liberty? 

Cantwell: Let me... please... 
[Gestures to Blades to help} Don! 
Hockstader [Fixes his own drink]: 
That’s all right. I know Joe doesn’t 
have the habit. People who don’t 
drink never realize how thirsty we 
old bucks get long round sundown. 
[Turns thoughtfully to Cantwell] 
No, sir, you don’t drink, you don’t 
smoke, you don’t philander; in fact, 
you are about the purest young man 
I have ever known in public life, 
Cantwell: I try to be. 


[Hockstader crosses to sofa down- 
stage] 

Hockstader: Well, I am a great 
admirer of virtue, though a some- 
what flawed vessel of grace myself. 
{Hockstader sits | 

Cantwell: Now, Mr. President .. . 
you're an ideal to us in the party. 
[Cantwell sits opposite him stage 
left. Blades is seated stage right] 
Hockstader [Dryly]: Sure, Joe, sure 
. .. Young man, you’ve done a re- 
markable job in the Senate. Most 
of the time. 

Cantwell [Quickly]: Most of the 
time? 

Hockstader [Nods]: There have been 
moments when I have questioned your 
methods. 

Cantwell: Well, you have to fight 
fire with fire, Mr. President. 
Hockstader: And the end justifies 
the means? 

Cantwell: Well, yes, sir. Yes. That 
is what I believe. 

Hockstader: Well, son, I have news 
for you about both politics and life 
... and may I say the two are 
exactly the same thing? There are no 
ends, Joe, only means. 

Cantwell: Well, I don’t like to dis- 
agree with you, sir, but that’s just 
sophistry. I mean . 

Hockstader [Amused]: Now! None 
of them two-bit words on poor old 
Art Hockstader. I’m just an ignorant 
country boy. All I’m saying is that 
what matters in our profession .. . 
which is really life . . . is how you 
do things and how you treat people 
and what you really feel about ’em, 
not some ideal goal for society, or 
for yourself. 

Cantwell [His District Attorney 
voice]: Then am I to assume, Mr. 
President, from the statement you 
have just made, that you are against 
planning anything? 

Hockstader [Laughs]: Oh, here it 
comes. I know that voice! Senator 
Cantwell, boy crusader, up there on 
the TV with these small-time hood- 
lums cringing before his righteous- 
ness. 

Blades [To the rescue]: Now, Mr. 
President, Joe was assigned that 
Subcommittee. He didn’t ask for it 
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... and that’s a tact. 

Hockstader: Sure. Sure. And he just 
fell into that big issue: how the 
United States is secretly governed by 
the Mafia. 

Cantwell: It happened to be true. 
Any time you want to look at my files, 
Mr. President . . . 

Hockstader: Last time somebody 
asked me to look at his files, it was 
Senator McCarthy. 

Cantwell [Grimly]: I hope, sir, you’re 
not comparing me to him. 
Hockstader: No .. . no, Joe. You're 
a much smoother article. After all, 
you've got an end to which you can 
justify your means, getting to be 
President. Poor old McCarthy was 
just wallowing in headlines . . . 
sufficient to the day were the head- 
lines thereof. No, you’re much 
brighter, much more ruthless. 
Cantwell: I realize some of my 
methods upset a lot of people... 
Blades [Righteously]: But, Mr. 
President, if we hadn’t been tough 
we would never have cracked the 
Mafia the way we did. 

[Hockstader smiles during this] 
Cantwell: What’s so funny about 
that, sir? 

Hockstader: Nothing, only you know 
and I know and everybody knows... 
except I’m afraid the TV audience 
.... that there never was a Mafia 

like you said. There was no such 
thing. You just cooked it up. 
Cantwell [Dangerously]: So we're 
going to get that number, are we? 
Well, my figures prove... 
Hockstader [Sharply]: You went 
after a bunch of poor Sicilian bandits 
on the lower East Side of New York 
and pretended they were running all 
the crime in America. Well, they’re 
not. Of course we have a pretty fair 
idea who is, but you didn’t go after 
any of them, did you? No, sir, because 
those big rascals are heavy contribu- 
tors to political campains. 

Blades [Beginning]: Maybe Joe 
didn’t go after all of them, sir . 
Hockstader: Just barely scratched 
the surface .. . 

- Cantwell: But you should talk. 

J. Edgar Hoover considered you the 
most morally lax President in his 


entire career... 

Hockstader [Serenely]: I reserve my 
opinion of J. Edgar Hoover for a 
posthumous memoir or maybe a time 
capsule to be dug up when he has 
finally cleansed the republic of 
undesirables. 

Cantwell: Hoover is a great 
American! 

Hockstader [Amused]: But we're 
all “great Americans,” Joe. [More 
seriously] No, I don’t object to your 
headline-grabbing and crying “Wolf” 
all the time, that’s standard stuff in 
politics, but it disturbs me you take 
yourself so seriously. It’s par for the 
course trying to fool the people but 
it’s downright dangerous when you 
start fooling yourself. 

[Mabel Cantwell, in the bedroom, 
has heard voices grow angry. She 
crosses to the hall and listens at the 
living-room door] 

Cantwell [Carefully]: Mr. President, 
I take myself seriously. Because I am 
serious. This is important to me. To 
all of us. Which is why I don’t want 
any little lectures from you on how 
to be a statesman. And if you really 
want to know, I think the record of 
your administration is one of the 
heaviest loads our partv has to carry. 
[Hockstader is on his feet, suddenly 
furious. Mabel enters} 

Mabel: Why, Mr. President! What a 
nice surprise, your dropping in on us 
like this! 

[Hockstader regains his composure} 
Hockstader: Well, I was invited 
down here by this young man for a 
little conference, and here he is, 
turning my head with flattery. 
Mabel [Rapturously]: Joe admires 
you, I guess, more than any man in 
public life. 

Cantwell [To Mabel]: Honey, leave 
us alone. [Indicates to Blades that 
he leave, too] Don. 

{Blades exits right] 

Mabel: All right, but Joe, you have 
to get dressed soon. 

Cantwell: O.K. 

Mabel: You certainly look fine, Mr. 
President, after your little vacation 
in the hospital . . . 

Hockstader: Fit as a fiddle. Never 
felt better. 


[Mabel goes into connecting hall, 
She shuts the door. She listens] 
Cantwell: I'm sorry, sir, flying off 
the handle like that. 

Hockstader [Smiles]: That’s O.K. 
You just got a case of the old pre- 
convention jitters .. . Now I assume 
you didn’t ask me down here to dis- 
cuss the virtues of J. Edgar Hoover. 
Cantwell: No, I didn’t. [Awkwardly] 
I know you don’t like me... 
Hockstader: Now that you mention 
it, I don’t. I never have. 

Cantwell: And I’ve never liked your 
kind of politician. But that’s neither 
here nor there. I don’t expect you to 
come out for me tonight. . . 
{Hockstader crosses to the bar up- 
stage. He fixes himself another 
drink | 

Hockstader: I should warn you I 
have often endorsed men I disliked, 
even mistrusted, because I thought 
they’d do the job. 

[Cantwell has gone to the desk. He 
picks up the file. Hockstader suffers 
a spasm of pain at the bar. He 
clutches his stomach. Cantwell does 
not notice this | 

Cantwell: So I have something to 
show you about your friend William 
Russell. It’s all here in this file. 

I want you to look at it and... 
{Cantwell looks at Hockstider; he 
realizes something is wrong} What's 
the matter with you? 

Hockstader [With difficulty]: Just 
... had to take one of my pills. 
[Takes a pill] Pep me up. [Cantwell 
nods, goes downstage to sofa. He 
sits. Hockstader looks at him thought- 
fully} Joe, you believe in God, don’t 
you? 

Cantwell [Promptly]: Yes, I do. 
Hockstader: And you believe there’s 
a Hereafter? And a Day of Judgment? 
Cantwell [Seriously]: I do. If I didn’t 
think there was some meaning to all 
of this I wouldn’t be able to go on. 
I’m a very religious guy, in a funny 
way. 

[Cantwell spreads the contents of the 
folder on the coffee table] 
Hockstader: I’m sure you are. 
[Sighs] Times like this I wish I was. 
Dying is no fun, let me tell you. And 
that’s what I’m doing. 


[Cantwell has not been listening] 
Cantwell [ Briskly]: Now it’s all here. 
Psychiatrist reports . . . everything. 
And don’t ask how I got it. My means 
might’ve been ruthless but for once 

I think you'll agree the end was 
worth it. 

{Hockstader is taken aback at being 
ignored. He comes downstage. He 
indicates the papers contemptuously } 
Hockstader: What is all this... 
crap? 

Cantwell: Several years ago your 
candidate, William Russell, had what 
is known as a nervous breakdown. 
Hockstader: I know that. 
Cantwell: He was raving mad for 
almost a year. 

Hockstader: He was not raving mad. 
It was exhaustion from overwork .. . 
Cantwell: That was the press release. 
The real story’s right here .. . 
Hockstader: I know the real story. 
Cantwell: Then you know it’s political 
dynamite. A full report on his mental 
state. How he deserted his wife, how 
their marriage has always been a 
phony, a political front... 
Hockstader: I won’t begin to specu- 
late on how you got hold of this... 
Cantwell: And all the big words are 
there, manic depressive, paranoid 
pattern, attempted suicide .. . 
Hockstader: He never attempted 
suicide. 

Cantwell: I’m sorry. It says right 
here that he did. See? [Points to 
page| There. Suicidal tendencies. . . 
Hockstader: We've all got suicidal 
tendencies. But he never tried to kill 
himself. 

Cantwell: But the point is he could. 
Hockstader: I thought you said he 
did try. 

Cantwell: I did not say he did. 

I said he could. And then all that 
combined with playing around with 
women... 

Hockstader: So what? 

Cantwell: I suppose you find 
promiscuity admirable? 

Hockstader: I couldn’t care less. 

I was brought up on a farm and the 
lesson of the rooster was not entirely 
lost on me. A lot of men need a lot 
of women and there are worse faults, 
let me tell you. 


Cantwell [Suspiciously]: What do 
you mean by that? 

Hockstader: Just that there are 
rumors about every public man. Why, 
when I was in the White House they 
used to say I had paresis, and how I 
was supposed to be keepin this 
colored girl over in Alexandria, silliest 
damn stories you ever heard but it 
gave a lot of people a lot of pleasure 
talkin about it. You know, when that 
Kinsey fellow wrote that book about 
how many men were doin this and 
how many men were doin that, I 
couldn’t help but think how right 
along with this peculiar activity there 
was a hell of a lot of nothin going on! 
Cantwell: All right, leaving the moral 
issue out, do you think it a good 
idea to elect a man President who 

is mentally unstable? 

Hockstader: He is not mentally 
unstable and you know it. 

Cantwell [/nexorably|: A manic 
depressive? Apt to crack up under 
stress? 

{Hockstader gets the point | 
Hockstader: So that’s your little 
number, is it? 

Cantwell [Evenly]: If Russell doesn’t 
withdraw before Wednesday, I am 
going to see that every delegate gets 
a copy of this psychiatric report and 
I am going to challenge Russell 
openly. I’m going to ask him if he 
really feels that a man with his mental 
record should be President of the 
United States. Frankly, if I were he, 
I'd pull out before this [/ndicates 
papers] hits the fan. 

Hockstader: Well, you are not 
Russell . . . to state the obvious. And 
he might say in rebuttal that after 
his breakdown he served a right rough 
period as Secretary of State and did 
not show the strain in any way. 
Cantwell: One of the psychiatrists 
reports that this pattern of his is 
bound to repeat itself. He is bound 
to have another breakdown. 
Hockstader: You and your experts! 
You know as well as I do those head- 
doctors will give you about as many 
different opinions as you want on any 
subject. 

Cantwell [Reasonably]: I realize that, 
which is why I am going to propose 


that he be examined, before Wednes- 
day, by a nonpartisan group of psy- 
chiatrists to determine if he is sane. 
Hockstader: You know he won't 
submit to that. 
Cantwell: If he doesn’t, that means 
he has something to hide. 
Hockstader: Wow! You sure play 
rough, don’t you? 
Cantwell: I regard this as a public 
service. [Urgently] Look, I'm not 
asking you to support me. I don’t even 
want your support. But I do want you 
to think twice before endorsing a man 
who is known to be psychopathic. 
Hockstader: You got it figured, of 
course, that even to hint that a man’s 
not right in his head will be enough 
to knock him off? When do you plan 
to throw this at him? 
Cantwell: Tomorrow. 
Hockstader: And of course you've 
waited for the last minute so he won't 
have a chance to clear himself before 
the convention starts. That’s right 
smart, 
Cantwell [Not listening]: We'll have 
to work out some way for him to get 
out of the race gracefully. I thought 
maybe he could say . . . well, nervous 
exhaustion . . . doesn’t feel up to the 
rigors of a campaign, something like 
that. 
Hockstader: And if he doesn’t 
withdraw “gracefully”? 
Cantwell [Taps folder]: This will be 
circulated. And I will demand he be 
examined by psychiatrists. 
Hockstader: I suppose you realize 
you are now open to the same kind 
of treatment. 
Cantwell: I have nothing to hide in 
my private or public life. 
Hockstader: Are you absolutely 
certain ? 
Cantwell [Carefully]: Just . . . try 

. anything. 
Hockstader: Well, looks like we're 
goin to have an ugly fight on our 
hands. Yes, sir, a real ugly fight. 
[Crosses to upstage door. He turns] 
So now I am going to let you have it. 
And when I finish with you, my boy, 
you will know what it is like to get 
in the ring with an old-time killer. 
I am going to have your political scalp 
and hang it on my belt, along with a 











lot of others. 
Cantwell [Dangerously]: Don’t mix 
with me, Hockstader. 
Hockstader: You can’t touch me. 
But I can send you back to the insur- 
ance business. [He removes his speech 
from his pocket, almost sadly] And 
just think! I was going to endorse 
you for President. 
Cantwell: I don’t believe you. 
Hockstader: It’s not that I mind 
your bein a bastard, don’t get me 
wrong there .. . it’s your bein such a 
stupid bastard I object to. 
[Contemptuously, Hockstader tosses 
the speech at Cantwell’s feet. Then he 
turns and exits to the corridor, fling- 
ing the door open. Flash bulbs go off. 
As Hockstader disappears into the 
crowd of newsmen, Cantwell picks up 
the speech and starts to read] 
Curtain 


act 2 scene 1 

The Russell suite. The next afternoon. 
A delegation is being shown out by 
Russell and Jensen. They pump 
hands, Russell placards are waved. 
At the bar stands Senator Carlin, a 
ponderous politician of the prairies. 
Jensen: O.K., gentlemen . . . we'll see 
you tomorrow, in the convention hall. 
Delegate [To Russell, warmly]: Bill, 
we'll nominate you on the first ballot 
tomorrow ... and that’s a promise... 
Russell [Smiles]: If nominated, I will 
run. If elected, I will serve. Thanks. 
Jensen [To the last Delegate]: We'll 
be in touch with you . . . [To Russell] 
Well, what do you think? 

Russell: Looks all right. Nobody’s 
mentioned mental health yet. 

Carlin: What did you fellows think 
of Hockstader’s speech last night? 
[Both Bussell and Jensen turn, 
startled | 

Russell: Senator Carlin! I thought 
you'd left... 

Carlin: No. Just stayed to fix myself 
a snort, if you don’t mind. Now about 
Hockstader’s speech last night . . . 
Russell: Well, I was as surprised as 
anybody. 

Carlin: You thought he was going 

to endorse you? 

Jensen [Quickly]: We certainly did. 
Carlin: And then the old man just 


got up and talked plain double 
talk... 

Jensen: At least he didn’t endorse 
Cantwell. 

[Jensen goes off left] 

Carlin: No. He didn’t endorse nobody. 
For a minute I thought he was going 
to surprise us and come out for John 
Merwin, just to be ornery. Now I 
hear you were with the old man later 
on last night. What's he up to? My 
boys think a lot of old Art and they'll 
go along with him... 

Russell: We were having a council 
of war, I guess you’d call it. 

Carlin: They say Joe’s got something 
on you, something pretty bad. 
Russell: Something untrue. And 
frankly I’m not very worried. I’m a 
lot more worried about the labor 
plank in the platform . 

Carlin [Exasperated]: Oh, Christ, 
Bill! Lay off labor, will you? You 
got their vote now, so don’t go stirring 
up a lot of snakes. After all, you're 
the liberal candidate... 

Russell: What is a liberal, Senator? 
[Russell crosses to bedroom, picks 
up dictionary, returns to living room, 
thumbing pages] 

Carlin [Groans]: And I thought 
Adlai Stevenson was a pain in the 
neck. A liberal is a . . . well, you, 
Bill Russell, are a liberal, that’s what 
a liberal is. You. 

Russell: According to the dictionary 
a liberal is one who “favors changes 
and reforms tending in the direction 
of further democracy.” Well, I am in 
favor of further democracy for the 
unions’ rank nad file .. . 

Carlin: Bill, please . . . I’m just a 
poor dumb party hack ,. . 

Russell: I’m sorry, Senator. The ter- 
rible thing about running for Presi- 
dent is you become a compulsive 
talker, forever answering questions 
no one has asked you. 

Carlin: Well, let me ask you a ques- 
tion. Would you consider offering the 
Vice-President nomination to Cant- 
well? 

Russell: No. 

Carlin [Sourly]: For a compulsive 
talker, you sure don’t have much to 
say on that subject. [Sighs] Jeez, I 
hate an open convention. You can’t 


ever tell what's going to happen! 
Russell [Smiles]: They’re never 

that open. 

Carlin: I suppose we better try for a 
Catholic .. . that seems to be the big 
thing this year . . . for second place, 
that is. [Jensen returns with papers] 
Bill, don’t make things tough for 
yourself! You got the nomination now 
so leave the controversial things alone. 
Russell: I can’t help it. I am driven 
by a mad demon, by some imp of the 
perverse ... [Carlin looks at him 
narrowly. Jensen gives him a warning 
look] That is, I am compelled to say 
what I think. 

Carlin: O.K., but try to lay off stuff 
like Red China, especially when you 
know Henry Luce is an absolute nut 
on China and you don’t want to lose 
Time and Life when they’re already 
behind you in the interests of good 
government and all that crap... . 

So keep Henry Luce happy, will you? 
Once you're President, you can eat 
with chopsticks for all anybody cares. 
Russell: I will be diplomatic. 
Carlin: You know, Cantwell’s re- 
leasing a statement today. To all the 
delegates. He says it'll knock you off. 
Russell: We're ready for him. He may 
be the master of the half truth and 
the insinuation, but we've got the 
facts. 

Carlin: And the whole truth? 
Russell [Lightly]: No man has the 
whole truth. 

Carlin: Oh, brother! Good luck, Bill. 
Let me know if there’s anything I can 
do for you. I’m with you one hundred 
per cent, in spite of your damned 
dictionary. 

Russell: Thank you, Senator. 

[Carlin goes. Russell goes into the 
bedroom and sits wearily on the bed] 
Russell: Dick, where’s Dr. Artinian? 
Jensen: On his way from the airport. 
[Jensen enters bedroom, sits on chair 
opposite the bed] 

Russell: And Hockstader? 

Jensen: Talking to delegates . . . 
Bill, I’ve finally got a line on Cant- 
well. I got some real dirt . .. 
Russell: Of all the stunts, this is the 
craziest! If you'll excuse my obses- 
sive use of words like “mad” and 


“ » 


crazy. 


Jensen: You could've cut the air with 
a knife when you made that crack 
about being “driven by a mad demen” 
... [Russell has started his walk 
across the carpet] 

Russell: Well, they re-elected Eisen- 
hower after a heart attack and an 
ileitis operation . . . didn’t seem to 
hurt him, 

Jensen: But there was never any 
question about his mind or his judg- 
ment being affected. [Russell has 
completed his walk] Well? What's 
the score? 

Russell [Smiles]: I still get it on 
the first ballot but it was a near miss: 
I nearly stepped on that leaf, the one 


by the table . . . it’s a bitch. [Jndi- 
cates newspaper] What about your 
daily horoscope? 

Jensen [From memory] “a.M. Fine 
for getting apparel in order. P.M, do 
not quarrel with loved one.” Bill, 
you may have to pull a Nixon. 
Russell: And what does “pull a 
Nixon” mean? 

Jensen: Go on television. And cry on 
the nation’s shoulder. With two 
cocker spaniels. 

Russell: And tell them I’m not crazy? 
No. I admit it’s possible to look di- 
rectly into a camera and persuade 
the people I won’t steal their money, 
but I promise you, Dick, you can’t 


look a camera in the face and say, 
“Honest, I’m not crazy. I just had a 
nervous breakdown like any regular 
fellow might.” No, it won’t work. 
Jensen: Why not? 

Russell: Because it won’t. And even 
if it did, I couldn’t do it. [Chuckles] 
I might .. . laugh. It’s too idiotic. 
[Alice enters from corridor door] 
Russell: How was the meeting? 
Alice: I made a speech. At least I 
started to read the one Dick gave 
me. Then halfway through I gave up 
and made my own speech, and do you 
know what? It was terrible! [Sud- 
denly grave] What’s happened? 
Russell; Dr. Artinian’s on his way 


auice: Do you realize that this is the first time you've touched me when there wasn't a camera 
or someone in the room? (Leora Dana, Melvyn Douglas) 
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to Philadelphia. He’s going to tell 
the press that I am not and never was 
insane. 

Alice: It gets worse and worse, 
doesn’t it? 

Russell: Yes, it does. 

{Jensen rises, crosses to connecting 
hall door) 

Jensen: I’ve got to get back to work. 
Here. [He puts a schedule on the 
other twin bed] We have Ohio in 
twenty minutes. Then one more go at 
California. 

Russell: Send Dr. Artinian in the 
second he gets here. 

[Jensen nods, exits left] 

Alice: Does this mean they could 
publish everything about us? Our 
marriage and . . . everything? 
Russell: Yes. 

[Alice sits on the same twin bed as 
Russell; they are back to back] 
Alice: Will they? 

Russell: I don’t know. I think it’s 
just a bluff right now, to frighten me. 
Alice: It frightens me. I should hate 
to think of the children reading all 
about us. Oh, it is filthy .. . filthy! 
Russell: Do you want me to quit? 
Alice [A pause]: No. 

[Russell puts his hand on Alice's; 
she smiles} 

Alice: How very odd! 

Russell: What? 

Alice: Do you realize that this is the 
first time you’ve touched me when 
there wasn’t a camera or someone in 
the room? 

[There is a tense moment; then he 
pats her hand briskly and rises; he 
picks up the sheet of paper Jensen 
left on the other bed) 

Russell: Well, here’s your schedule. 
Your next appointment is . . . Oh, 
my God, I forgot all about this! 
Alice [Grimly]: I haven’t. Mabel 
Cantwell and I face the press to- 
gether. Can I get out of it? 

Russell: No. Better not. 

Alice: Then I'll get ready. We’re 
meeting in her suite. She made the 
point very tactfully over the phone 
that [Alice lapses into deep Mabelese] 
accordin to protocol the wife of a 
reignin Senator outranks the wife of 
a former Secretary of State. 
Russell [Equally Southern]: Well, 


bless my soul! 
[Alice goes. Dr. Artinian, a dis- 
tinguished-looking psychiatrist . . 
the first to be depicted in the Ameri- 
can theatre without a Mittel-Europa 
accent ... enters with Jensen from 
left. Russell crosses living room to 
greet him, just as the buzzer from the 
corridor sounds. Jensen hurries to 
corridor door] 

Russell: Robert, I’m glad you could 
get away like this .. . 

Artinian: I had to. 

[Jensen opens corridor door to admit 
Hockstader, who darts in while 
Jensen pushes back the press] 
Russell: Dr. Artinian .. . President 
Hockstader. 

[Hockstader and Artinian shake 
hands] 

Hockstader: You Bill's head doctor? 
Artinian: That’s right. And I’m a very 
great admirer of yours, Mr. President. 
Hockstader: Well, I’m not an admir- 
er of yours. Wiry don’t you people 
keep your damned files where nobody 
can get at "em? 

Artinian: We do. Or we thought we 
did. Apparently somebody from Cant- 
well’s office bribed one of our nurses 
. .. they got the entire case history. 





Russell: Robert, in one hour Cant- 
well’s releasing that file on me. Now 

I know this sounds silly, but when he 
does, I want you to meet the press 
and tell them I am not mentally 
unstable. 

Artinian: Of course I will. You don’t 
know how guilty I feel about this. 
[Artinian turns to exit left with 
Jensen | 

Hockstader [Suddenly]: He is all 
right, isn’t he? 

Artinian [Smiles]: Mr. Russell is 
one of the sanest men I ever have 
known. 

Hockstader: Then what's all that 
stuff about suicide tendencies and 
manic-mania or whatever you call it? 
Artinian: Just technical phrases 
which may sound sinister to a layman. 
He is certainly not a manic depres- 
sive. Anyone’s phychological profile 
could be made to sound . . . damaging. 
Russell [Lightly]: In the South a 
candidate for sheriff once got elected 
by claiming that his opponent's wife 
had been a thespian. 

Jensen: We'll find a room for you 
here, Doctor. And I'll get somebody 
to help you with your statement. 
Artinian: Thank you. I also brought 


HOcKSTADER: Why don't you people keep your damned files where 
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the Institute’s lawyer with me. By 
way of making amends, Bill, we’re 
filing suit against Cantwell for 
theft... 

Hockstader [ Pleased}: That’s the 
ticket. Go to it, Doc. 

Artinian [70 Russell]: I'll be ready 
when you want me. 

Russell [Warmly]: Many thanks, 
Robert. 

[Artinian and Jensen go off left. 
Russell is about to follow when 
Hockstader stops him] 

Hockstader: Bill, I want you to my- 
self a minute. Now what’s this I hear 
about you not goin on the TV? 
Russell: I can’t. 

Hockstader: How the hell you goin 
to fight this thing if you don’t? 
Russell: Dr. Artinian .. . 
Hockstader [ Disgust]: Dr. Artinian! 
That’s just one doctor. They'll say 
he’s a friend of yours. Cantwell’s 
going to insist they have half the 
medical profession look you over be- 
tween now and tomorrow .. . | Pacing 
happily] Oh, I tell you, Bill, I feel 
wonderful! Up all night ... on the 
go all morning, seein delegates . . . 
I tell you there is nothin like a dirty 
low-down political fight to put the 
roses in your cheeks. 

Russell [Concerned]: How do you 
feel? 

Hockstader: Immortal! Now a lot of 
the delegates know that somethin’s 
up. They don’t know what . 

Russell [Abruptly]: Art, why didn’t 
you endorse me last night? 
Hockstader { Awkwardly]: Look, Bill, 
this isn’t easy to say, but you might 
as well know: I came to Philadelphia 
to nominate Cantwell. 

Russell [Nods]: I knew that. 
Hockstader [Taken aback]: You did! 
How? 

Russell [Wryly}: Prince Hamlet has 
second sight. He sees motives as well 
as ghosts upon the battlement. 
Hockstader: Guess I ain’t as sly as 
I figured I was. 

Russell: Did you decide to help me 
now because of what Joe’s doing? 


Bringing up that breakdown business? 

Hockstader: No. No. Matter of fact 
. speaking as a professional poli- 

. | kind of admire what he’s 


tician .. 





doing. It’s clever as all hell. No, Joe 
Cantwell lost me because he wasn’t 
smart. He made a mistake. He figured 
I was going to back you when I 
wasn’t. You got my message. Joe 
didn’t. Now that’s a serious error. 
Shows he don’t understand character 
and a President if he don’t under- 
stand anything else has got to under- 
stand people. Then he got flustered 
when I needled him. A President don’t 
get flustered when a man gives him 
the needle. He keeps a straight face, 
like poker. [Smiles] Like you’re doin 
right now. But what does Joe do? He 
don’t run scared; he runs terrified. 
He fires off a cannon to kill a bug. 
And that is just plain dumb and I 
mean to knock him off . . . which 
means that you, I guess, are goin to 
be our next President. 

Russell: President .. . but by default. 
Because you still have your doubts 
about me, don’t you? 

Hockstader: Yes, I still have my 
doubts. Bill, I want a strong Presi- 
dent... 

Russell: An immoral President? 
[Hockstader turns away disgustedly] 
Hockstader: They hardly come in 
any other size. 

Russell: You don’t believe that . . . 
[Jensen enters with a plump, bald, 
nervous man of forty-odd who resem- 
bles an unmade studio couch] 
Jensen: This is Sheldon Marcus. 
Hockstader [/rritably]: Who the hell 
is Sheldon Marcus? [Hockstader 
turns, sees that the man is already in 
the room; he flashes a Presidential 
smile and, hand outstretched, crosses 
to Marcus] If you'll excuse me, sir? 
Marcus: That’s all right. I... I 
never thought I’d meet a President. 
[Marcus rubs his shaken hand against 


his trouser leg] My hands sweat. 1... 


I’m nervous, I guess. You see, I just 
now came in from Wilmington, where 
I live, outside Wilmington’s actually 
where I live, a suburb you never 
heard of called .. . 

Russell: Dick, what’s this all about? 
I’m Bill Russell. 

Jensen: Mr. Marcus served in the 
Army with Joe Cantwell .. . 
Hockstader: In the army? [Starts to 
beam with anticipation] Ah . . . ah 








... Now we're gettin somewhere. 
Well, what was it? Was he a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan? The Commu- 
nist Party? Or did he run away when 
the guns went off? 

Marcus: Well, sir, Mr. President, sir, 
uh, we weren’t anywheres around 
where there were guns... 

Jensen: They were both in the 
Aleutians. On the island of Adak. 
The Quartermaster Corps. 
Marcus [Nods]: We were there for a 
year, well, maybe more like eighteen 
months for me and, oh, maybe six- 
teen, seventeen months for Joe, he 
came there February °43 and 

I got there... 

Russell [To Jensen] : Dick, what are 
you trying to prove? 

Hockstader: Now shush, Bill. And 
let’s hear the dirt, whatever it is. 
Marcus: Well... Joe... [Pauses 
in an agony of embarrassment} Oh, 

I sure hate talking about him, telling 
something so awful. . . 

Jensen: I had a lead on this months 
ago. I finally tracked it down... . 
Tell them, Mr. Marcus. 

Marcus: Well, Joe Cantwell was a 
captain and I was a captain and Joe 
Cantwell was... was... well, he 
was .,. you know how it is some- 
times when there’s all those men to- 
gether and...and... 

Jensen: And no female companion- 
ahi’. ¢'.. 

Marcus: That’s right, though we had 
some nurses later on, but not enough 
to make much difference. I mean there 
were all those men... 

Jensen [Helpfully]: And no women. 
Russell [/rritated]: Oh, for Christ’s 
sake, Dick, stop it, will you? 
Hockstader [Soothingly]: Now . . 
now, let’s not get ahead of ourselves. 
Russell: You know Joe isn’t that, 
and if he was, so what? 
Hockstader: I find this very interest- 
ing. Mr. Marcus . . . Captain Marcus, 
I should say... 

Marcus [Gabbling]: I was a major, 
actually, promoted just before my dis- 
charge in “46. I’m in the reserve... 
the inactive reserve . . . but if there 
was another war I would be... 
Hockstader [Through him]: Major 
Marcus, am I to understand by the 














way you are beating slowly around 
the bush that Joe Cantwell is what 

. .- when I was a boy... we called 
a de-generate? 

Marcus [Relieved to have the word 
said}: Yes, sir, Mr. President, sir, 
that’s just what I mean... 

Russell [Amused in spite of himself]: 
I don’t believe it! Nobody with that 
awful wife and those ugly children 
could be anything but normal! 
Hockstader: Bill! Patience. Whether 
you believe it or not is beside the point. 
Russell: And even if it were true 
I'm damned if I'd smear him with 
something like that... 

Hockstader [Patiently and slowly]: 
Bill, I, like you, am a tolerant man. 
I personally do not care if Joe Cant- 
well enjoys deflowering sheep by the 
light of a full moon. But I am inter- 
ested in finding a way to stop him 
cold, 

Russell: Damn it, Art, this is exactly 
the kind of thing I went into politics 
to stop! The business of gossip in- 
stead of issues, personalities instead 
of policies... . We’ve got enough on 
Cantwell’s public life to defeat him 
without going into his private life 
which is nobody’s business! 
Hockstader [Sharply]: Any more 
than yours is? 

Russell: Any more than mine is. 
Hockstader: But Cantwell is using 
your private life . . . 

Russell; All the more reason for my 
not using his. I’m not Cantwell. 
Hockstader [Reasonably]: But no- 
body’s used anything yet. 

Russell: Look here, Art, you are not 
my campaign manager. I am the one 
running for President, not you. [To 
Jensen, grimly] And as for you, 
Dick... 

Jensen [Growing desperate]: Bill, at 
least listen to the man. 

Russell: No! 

Hockstader: I’m beginnin to wonder 
if maybe I’m tryin to help the wrong 
team. 

Russell [Losing control]: Perhaps 
you are. Perhaps you'd be happier 
with Cantwell, helping him throw 
his mud! [A tense silence. Hock- 
stader remains impassive. Russell 
recovers himself quickly. He is 


contrite] Art, I'm sorry. I didn’t 
mean that. 
Hockstader [ Amused]: Observe how 
I kept a straight face while being 
insulted? 
Russell: You know that I only 
meant... 
Hockstader [Through him]: Yes, I 
know. [Wheedling] Now, Bill, as a 
favor to an old man in his . . . sunset 
years, will you just listen to Major 
Marcus? That’s all. Just listen. 
Russell: All right, Art. I'll listen. 
But only as a favor to. . . to a friend. 
Hockstader: That’s fine, Bill. You 
just relax now and let events take 
their course. [Hockstader crosses 
to the dazed Marcus] After all, how 
often does a million dollars [Pats 
Marcus] drop in your lap? Not to 
mention the Presidency. [Propels 
Marcus to a chair downstage] Sit 
down, Major Marcus, sit down. 
Please. Make yourself comfortable. 
Fact, I will mix you a drink myself 
with these old skilled fingers, and 
while I do you will tell us your story. 
[Crosses to bar] Omitting no details, 
no matter how sordid. 
[Russell turns upstage, revolted] 
Marcus: Well, Mr. President, there 
was this guy up on Adak, and his 
name was Fenn, Bob Fenn. That is, 
Robert Fenn. [Light starts to fade} 
I don’t know his middle initial but 
I guess it’s all there in the record, 
how this Lieutenant Fenn . 

Curtain 
scene 2 
The Cantwell suite. A few minutes 
later. Mabel, Alice and Mrs. 
Gamadge sit in a row on the sofa 
in the living room. Mrs. Gamadge 
is in a long evening dress. 
Cameramen are winding up a press 
conference. Blades hovers, directs. 
Blades: All right, boys . . 
on... that’s enough. . 
have got a lot to do... 
Reporter 1: Mrs. Russell, where are 
your sons now? 
Alice: They .. . well, one’s in Watch 
Hill and the other’s traveling . . . he’s 
in Europe. I wish now we had them 
here, for the experience. 
[A flash bulb goes off} 
Mabel: Oh, I blinked my eyes! [To 


- come 
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Reporter 1 gaily] Joe and I were 
going to bring our girls to Phila- 
delphia but then we decided, no, this 
sort of thing is just too hectic for 
children ... 

Reporter 2: Mrs. Russell . . . how’s 
Mr. Russell today? 

Alice: He’s just fine... 

Reporter 3: There has been a rumor 
that he is not in the very best of 
health. 

Alice [Growing steely]: I have never 
seen him in better health. 

Mabel: My Joe just blossoms during 
a campaign! On the go all the time! 
I don’t know where he gets the 
energy. 

Alice: In fact, my husband... 
Mrs. Gamadge [Through her]: Joe 
Cantwell is a real dynamo! 

Alice [A second try]: In fact, my 
husband... 

Mabel: I sometimes think Joe has 
got nerves of iron. Nothing ever 
seems to upset him. 

Mrs. Gamadge [Nods]: He has a 
great inner calm, which is almost 
spiritual. 

Alice: [Gamely]: My husband... 
Blades: O.K. That’s it fellows ... 
[The Reporters start to go] 
Reporter 3 [To Alice]: What do you 
think’s going to happen tomorrow? 
Do you think Mr. Russell’s got it on 
the first ballot? 

Alice: I certainly hope so! 

Mabel [Butter would not melt, etc.): 
Well, as for me, I just hope the best 
man wins! I mean for the country 
and everything. 

Mrs. Gamadge: Amen to that! 
[Blades follows Reporters out into 
corridor } 

Blades: Good day, ladies! 

[The three women are alone. Mrs. 
Gamadge sighs gustily] 

Mabel: Well, that was an ordeal, 
wasn’t it, Mrs. Russell? 

Alice: I'm sure it wasn’t for you. 
[Afraid this sounded too sharp, 
amends] I mean you've done so much 
of this . . . kind of thing. [Rises] 
I have to go. 

[Mabel gets to her feet quickly] 
Mabel: Oh, stay and have a drink... 
just for a minute. I don’t have 
anything to do till [Looks at sched- 


ule] . .. till four-fifteen. So let’s 
play hooky! 

Alice: I’m afraid I have an appoint- 
ment in fifteen minutes. 

Mrs, Gamadge: They have us girls 
on timetables just like trains. Will 
you look at me? [She rises] All 
ready to moderate the fashion show 
at five o’clock. 

{Mrs. Gamadge crosses to bar for a 
Coca Cola, which she drinks with a 
straw] 

Mabel [Cozily]: It’s a shame we 
couldn’t do everything together, 
instead of first you meetin one group 
and then me meetin the same group 
. -. What can I fix you? 

[Mabel makes herself a drink] 
Alice: Nothing, thanks. It’s too 
early for me. 

[Mrs. Gamadge is back on the sofa, 
reading a newspaper | 

Mrs. Gamadge: Well, didn’t Art 
Hockstader surprise everybody last 
night? 

Mabel: Personally, I think he’s an 
old meanie the way he’s holding out. 
And you know why? [/ndicates 
newspaper] Publicity! He absolutely 
revels in the limelight. .. . Oh, Mrs. 
Russell, I don’t believe you’ve seen 
my children. 

[Mabel holds up a photograph] 
Mabel: That’s Gladys there, the 
oldest . . . with the braces on her 
teeth. I’m afraid they’re all going to 
have to have braces and Lord knows 
where they got those teeth from. Both 
Joe and I have perfect teeth, and oh! 
what a fortune it is having children’s 
teeth straightened! Do you have a 
picture of your boys? 

Alice: No. Not with me... 

Mrs. Gamadge: So good-looking . .. 
Mabel: Yes! That was a nice spread 
on them in Life. Such warm pictures! 
You and Mr. Russell certainly get a 
lot of coverage from Life, much more 
than we do. 

Alice: Oh? I thought we were neck 
and neck. 

Mabel: No. I’m afraid Joe and I 
must simply forget Mr. Luce. You're 
his candidate. For the time being. 
Oh, come on, sit down. [Affection- 
ately) I do like the way you do your 
hair. 


Alice: Oh? Well... 

Mabel: You look so like this English 
teacher I had at State College. A 
wonderful woman in every way... 
Alice: Thank you. But I’m afraid 
I’m not wonderful .. . 

Mabel: Now . . . no false modesty! 
You are wonderful and courageous. 
I always say Alice Russell is the most 
courageous woman in public life, 
don’t I, Sue-Ellen? 

{Mrs. Gamadge, immersed in her 
paper, nods | 

Alice [Curiously]: In what way, 
courageous? 

Mabel: Why, that committee you 
were on! 

Mrs. Gamadge [Suddenly alert]: 
Committee? What committee? 
Mabel: [Ready for the killj: You 
know—in New York City, the one 
where you did all that work for 
birth control. 

Mrs. Gamadge [Horror]: Birth con- 
trol! I didn’t know that, 

Alice: Well, it was twenty years ago. 
And of course I’m not supposed to 
mention it now... [To Mabel] 

as you know. 

Mrs. Gamadge: I should hope not! 
You'll have the Catholics down on 
us like a ton of bricks. The rhythm 
cycle, yes [Makes a vague circular 
motion with her hand], but anything 
else . . . is out. 

Mabel: Of course I’m against any 
kind of artificial means of birth con- 
trol except where it’s a matter of 
health maybe, but believe me I think 
it took the courage of a lion to be in 
favor of people using these contra- 
ceptive things when you're in public 
life. Of course I guess you didn’t 
know then your husband would be 
running for President one day and 
when you do that you just can’t afford 
to offend a lot of nice people who 
vote. 

Alice: I realize that. We must offend 
no one. Of course, if you offend no 
one, you don’t please anyone very 
much either, do you? But I suppose 
that is an occupational hazard in 
politics. We are all interchangeably 
inoffensive. 

[There is a pause] 

Mrs. Gamadge: Well, now! 


Mabel [Overlapping]: Well, hooray 
for Mrs. Russell! Do you know, you 
sounded just like your husband then? 
Didn’t she, Sue-Ellen? Didn’t she 
sound just like Bill Russell when he’s 
being witty and profound and way 
over our poor heads! 

Alice: [Rising]: I'd like to think 
intelligence was contagious. But I’m 
afraid it isn’t, at least in my case. 
Bill has the brains. I’m not awfully 
quick. 

Mabel: Oh, yes, you are, honey! 
Alice: I’ve really got to go. 

[Alice turns upstage. Mrs. Gamadge 
and Mabel follow her] 

Mrs, Gamadge: You girls are an 
absolute inspiration to the American 
woman, and I mean it . . . each in 
your different way. 

Alice: Thank you very much... 
for that. 

Mabel [One last shot]: Oh, by the 
way, how is Mr. Russell’s health? I 
mean really? I thought he looked 
so peaked last night at the dinner 
and someone did say... 

Alice [Grimly]: The reporters are 
gone, Mrs. Cantwell. You know as 
well as I do he’s perfectly all right. 
Good-by. 

Mrs, Gamadge: "By. 

[Alice goes] 

Mabel: Well. . . listen to her! “The 
reporters are gone, Mrs. Cantwell!” 
If she wasn’t so high and mighty 
she’d take the hint and start saying 
right now he isn’t feeling good so 
that when he has to pull out there’d 
be some preparation , . . 

[Mabel goes into bedroom and flops 
onto the rumpled bed] 

Mrs. Gamadge [Following her]: 
Mabel, I don’t like anything about 
what Joe’s doing. It’s plain dirty and 
I should warn you: I’m a loyal party 
worker and I'll see that the women 
are all behind Bill Russell. 

Mabel: Under him is more their 
usual position. It’s just sex, sex, sex, 
morning, noon and night with that 
Bill Russell. 

Mrs. Gamadge: Now, Mabel, unless 
you were in the room, how would you 
know? 

Mabel: I read that report. Bill Russell 
is a neurotic who has had a break- 








down and his sex life is certainly not 
normal. Sleeping -around with all 
those women is just plain immature. 
And we don’t want an immature Presi- 
dent, do we? 

Mrs. Gamadge: We've had some 
very good Presidents who have slept 
around a lot more than Bill Russell 
ever did. And in the White House, 
too. 

[ Blades, Cantwell and Carlin enter 
living room from corridor} 

Mabel [Hears them]: Here come 
the men! 

Mrs. Gamadge: And I must get 
back to the women. [She is about 
to leave through the corridor door 
when she is surprised to see Carlin. 
She comes into the living room] 
Hello, Senator Carlin. Didn’t expect 
to see you here. 

Carlin: Just happened to be in the 
neighborhood. 

{Cantwell comes up behind Mrs. 
Gamadge and kisses the back of her 
neck. She squeals) 

Cantwell: Hi, Sue-Ellen! 

Mrs. Gamadge [Quickly recovered]: 
Joe, I hope you don’t mind if I take 
the bull by the horns and tell you 
right now that anything to do with 
private lives is out in politics. 
Cantwell: I couldn’t agree more. 
Mrs. Gamadge: That’s an unwritten 
law and it’s a good one. Once you 
throw at a man that he has a mistress 
or an illegitimate child or something 
like that you get sympathy for him. 
{Sadly} I don’t know why but you do. 
You also make yourself vulnerable 
because nobody’s a saint. Not even 
you, Joe. So keep what you men do 
in bed out of politics. [She goes, 
waving gaily] "By, Joe. "By, Bill. 
"By, Mabel. 

Cantwell [To Blades]: Photostats 
ready? 

Blades: All neatly bound. Six hun- 
dred copies to be released to the 
delegates at three-thirty P.M. 
Russell's doctor is in town. That means 
there’s going to be some kind of a 
statement. 

Cantwell [Nods]: He’s going to fight. 
Carlin: Aren’t you fellows afraid of 
getting into trouble? Stealing medi- 
cal records? 


Blades [Quickly]: We didn’t steal 
them. 

Cantwell: They were given to us. 
Pro bono publico. Now just look at 
this... [Cantwell shows Carlin the 
file. The phone rings in living room. 
Mabel answers it] 

Mabel: Yes? Who? Oh, Dick Jensen! 
Yes, Joe’s here. Just a sec. You hold 
on now. [To Cantwell, excited] This 
is it, honey! They're giving up! 
Cantwell [Takes phone]: Hi, Dick. 
Howsa boy? Fine . . . Well, gosh, 

I don’t see how I can delay much 
longer. I’ve told everybody three- 
thirty. Of course I'd sort of hoped 
Bill would be helpful. You know, for 
the Party’s sake. He could back out 
so easily now, on this health issue . . . 
Yeah? Well, frankly, I don’t see any 
point to postponing . . . Do I know 
who? Shel-don Mar-cus? No, I don’t 
think so... Where? (Harshly] 1 
want to see Russell. Right now... 
Well, try and fix it; I'll be right 
here. [He hangs up, frowning] 
Mabel: Well, honey, what did he say? 
Come on now ... give with the T.L.! 
Blades [Concerned]: You aren't 
going to meet with Russell, are you? 
I thought we'd decided . . . 
Cantwell: Hold that stuff on Russell. 
Blades: Hold it? But we can’t We 
promised the delegates, three-thirty, 
we said... 

Cantwell: I said hold it. 

Mabel [Alarm]: Joe, what's 
happening? 

[Cantwell takes the file from Carlin] 
Cantwell: Senator, if you'll excuse 
mes ys 

Carlin: Oh, sure... sure... Well, 
good-by, Mrs. Cantwell. [At the door, 
he turns to Cantwell] You know 
where to find me... after three- 
thirty. 

[Carlin goes] 

Cantwell [To Blades]: Go on. Stop 
that release. 

Blades [Bewildered]: OK. ... 
you're the boss. 

[Biades goes off right. Cantwell goes 
into bedroom, He sits down on the 
bed, thinking hard. Mabel follows, 
panic beginning} 

Mabel: Joe, what did Russell say to 
you? What’s he doing to you? 


[Cantwell looks at her blankly. 
Mabel begins to understand] 
It’s not... it’s not... 
[Mabel stops. Slowly, Cantwell nods. 
Mabel, horrified, sits beside him on 
the bed, her arm around him] 
[Softly]: Oh, my God! 

Curtain 


scene 3 


The Russell suite. A few minates 
later. Marcus has just finished his 
story. Russell stands upstage, back to 
audience. Hockstader starts to rise 
from sofa to give Marcus some papers 
he’s been studying. He sits back sud- 
denly, Marcus takes the papers from 
him, as Jensen enters from left. 
Jensen [Excitedly]: You should’ve 
heard Cantwell’s voice! First time I’ve 
ever heard him stuck! [7o Russell] 
He wants to see you. So I said three- 
thirty and he agreed without a peep. 
That means no announcement to the 
delegates. 

{Russell turns and crosses to Marcus, 
who rises] 

Russell: Mr. Marcus, I want to thank 
you. I know that all this must be as 

. .. distasteful to you as it is to us, 
[Russell shakes Marcus’s hand] 
Marcus: Well, yes, it is .. . Peggy, 
my wife, oh, she was fit to be tied 
when I said I'd talked to Mr. Jensen 
and was going to come here and see 
you. She knew the whole story of 
course. I tell her everything, we have 
no secrets, Mrs. Marcus and me... 
[Russell talks through him as he tries 
to get him off stage left] 
Russell: Yes ... yes... 
many thanks. 

Jensen [To Marcus]: Would you 
wait ... please? In my office? That’s 
the second room, across the hall. 
Marcus: Yes, sir, Mr. Jensen. [To 
Hockstader] I guess this is the big- 
gest moment of my life, meeting you, 
Mr. President, sir. 

[Hockstader, seated, shakes his hand] 
Hockstader: I expect this is the big- 
gest moment of your life, Major. You 
may have changed history. Excuse me 
for not getting up. 

[Marcus is now beginning to enjoy 
the situation] 


. well, 


Marcus: I'll say one thing, I certainly 
never thought back in °44 when Joe 
Cantwell and I were on Adak that 
sixteen years later we'd be here in 
this hotel with him running for Presi- 
dent and me talking to you, sir, who 

I always admired [Confidentially], 
though I didn’t vote for you the sec- 
ond time. You see, Mrs. Marcus felt 
that... 

Hockstader [Dulcet tones]: Let your 
vote, Major Marcus, remain between 
you and your God. 

Marcus [Overcome by this wisdom]: 
I guess that’s right. Yes. Yes! I'll re- 
member that, sir, I really will... 
[To Jensen, at door} 1 won't have to 
see Joe, will I? 

Jensen: We hope not. 

Marcus: He’s just awful when he’s 
mad... he’s got this temper. It’s 
like stepping on a snake, stepping on 
Joe. He can be real scary. 

[Jensen gets him through the door 
at last} 

Jensen: We'll remember that. Thanks 
a lot. See you in a few minutes... . 


{To Russell] Bill, we've done it! 
We've stopped Joe Cantwell! 
Russell [/ndicates a folder on the 
coffee table in front of Hockstader]: 
I’m not going to use this. 
Jensen [Quickly]: Of course you’re 
not. Except privately. We just take 
this to Joe and say: “If you make an 
issue out of this breakdown, we make 
an issue out of a certain bit of court- 
martial testimony . . .” 
[Alice enters from corridor | 
Russell: Alice, how did it go? 
Alice: My cheeks are tired from smil- 
ing for the camera. [To Hockstader] 
But I must say I’m beginning to like 
politics, Mr. President, especially 
when Mrs. Gamadge tells me that 
I’m an inspiration to American women 
. +. in my way. 
Hockstader: You're an inspiration to 
me, Miss Alice. Excuse me for not 
getting up, but would you fetch me 
some branch water, just some plain 
, branch water? 
Alice: Of course. [She goes to bar] 
Well, first we talked about Mabel’s 


children. Then we talked about my 
children. Then we discussed the role 
of women in politics. We both agreed 
that woman’s true place was in the 
home. 

Russell: I’m sure Mrs. Gamadge was 
eloquent on that subject. 

Alice: Eloquent to the point of obses- 
sion. We also agreed that women 
should be informed about issues. 
Hockstader: Worst damn thing ever 
happened to this country, giving the 
women the vote. Trouble, trouble, 
trouble. They got no more sense than 
a bunch of geese. Give ’em a big smile 
and a pinch on the ... anatomy and 
you got ten votes. 

Alice [Smiles]: May I quote you, 
Mr. President? 

Hockstader: I will deny ever having 
made such a vile and un-American 
statement. [Takes glass] Thank you, 
ma’am. 

Alice [To Russell]: And, finally, 
there were some pointed references 
to your health... 

Russell: Which means they've started. 


MABEL; Joe, what did Russell say to you? What's he doing to you? (Kathleen Maguire, Frank Lovejoy) 
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Mentally unstable. Apt to crack up 

. .» already showing signs of the 
strain. [Sighs] As a matter of fact, 

I am showing signs of strain. 
[Jensen holds up folder} 

Jensen: Bill, you can stop them. 
Right now. We've got the ultimate 
weapon, massive retaliation as Foster 
Dulles used to say. [Woman Aid 
opens door at lejt; she whispers some- 
thing to Jensen, who nods. She goes. 
Jensen beams] We have a visitor. 
[Blades enters, simulating jauntiness] 
Blades: Gentlemen . . . Mr. Presi- 
dent! 

[Hockstader ignores him] 

Russell: Mr. Blades, contrary to what 
you may have been told, I’m not 
seeing Joe Cantwell. 

Blades: Oh? But I thought you were. 
I thought Joe said you'd meet in his 
room because there aren’t so many 
reporters down there... 

Jensen [To Russell]: That's right, 
Bill. I said we'd be right down. . . 
Russell: You did! 

[Blades studies every nuance, trying 
to get a sense of what is happening] 
Blades: So I came up to work out 
some way of getting the Secretary 
downstairs without anybody seeing 
him. I checked the service elevator 
and... 

Hockstader: Dick, you and that 
hatchet man there go try out the 


bathroom route. Through the bedroom. 


Into the next suite and on down. 
Blades [Probing]: O.K., Mr. Presi- 
dent, but if the Secretary isn’t going 
downstairs .. . 

Hockstader [Cold command]: Get 
moving, boys. 

{Jensen indicates for Blades to go 
with him] 

Jensen: Come on, Don. This is the 
dry run. 

(Reluctantly, Blades follows Jensen 
inro the bathroom by way of the 
bedroom} 

Russell [70 Hockstader]: I’m not 
going to do this. 

Hockstader: You have to. 

Alice: Do what? 

Hockstader: He’s got the stuff to 
knock off Cantwell. Only your lily- 
livered husband won’t go through 
with it. 


Alice [To Russell]: You can keep 
them from bringing up all that... 
mental business? 

Russell: Maybe... 

Hockstader: Definitely. 

Alice: Then do it! 

Russell: But you don’t know what 

it is I have to do. 

Alice [Fiercely]: I don’t care! If you 
took a gun and shot him I'd help you 
if I thought that was the only way 
of keeping our lives . . . private. 
Hockstader: Atta girl! Listen to 
her, Bill. She don’t run from a fight. 
Russell: You know I’m not afraid. 
Hockstader [Exasperation]: Then 
what is wrong with you? Why are 
you hesitatin this time? 

Russell: Look, I’m not being righteous 
and I’m not being fastidious and I do 
want to win. But how can I, in all 
conscience, use . . . this, even against 
Cantwell! 

Hockstader [Furiously]: I should've 
stuck with Cantwell! Because listenin 
to you hem and haw and talk about 
your conscience is turnin me against 
you fast. My God, what would happen 
if you had to make a quick decision 
in the White House when maybe all 
our lives depended on whether you 
could act fast . . . and you just sat 
there, the way you're doin now, hav- 
ing a high old time with your divided 
conscience. 

Russell [Hotly]: I am not divided! 

I know what I should do and this is 
not it. 

Hockstader: Then you don’t want to 
be king of the castle. So stay away 
from us. Be a saint on your own time. 
Because you aren’t fit to lead anybody. 
Russell [Stung]: Why? Because I 
don’t “fire off a cannon to kill a bug”? 
Because I don’t have that quick mind- 
less reaction you seem to confuse with 
strength? Well, I promise you, there 
is more danger in a President who 
acts on animal reflex than in one who 
is willing to reflect before he acts, 
who has some vestigial moral sense 
that goes beyond himself. Don’t you 
see? If I start to fight like Cantwell 
I lose all meaning... 

Hockstader [Evenly]: If you don’t 
start to fight, you are finished. Now 

I am here to tell you this: power is 


not a toy we give to good children; 

it is a weapon and the strong man 
takes it and he uses it and I can as- 
sure you he don’t turn it on himself 
nor let another man come at him with 
a knife that he don’t fight back. Well, 
that knife is at your throat and if you 
don’t go down there and beat Cant- 
well to the floor with this very dirty 
stick, then you got no business in 
this big league, and bastard or not 
I'll help Joe Cantwell take the whole 
damned world if he wants it, because 
it’s not for you and never will be! 

[A long moment, broken by the return 
of Jensen and Blades from the bath- 
room stage right} 

Jensen: Well, the coast is clear. 
We're all set. 

Blades: First, we pass through a suite 
containing a hosiery salesman and a 
woman ... perhaps not his wife. 
Jensen: Definitely not his wife. [To 
Russell] He looks forward to meeting 
you even though he hopes Cantwell 
gets the nomination. His companion 
betrayed no intimacy with the names 
of either candidate. 

Blades: Then we go down the back 
stairs and through a room occupied 
by a widow from Bangor, Maine, who 
is for Russell .. . 

Jensen: And from there we go to the 
Cantwell bathroom and then . . . they 
meet and make history! 

Blades: That’s right! Though what’s 
going on beats me. 

[Hockstader has been eying Russell 
coldly during this] 

Hockstader [To Russell, softly]: 
Here’s your chance. Your last chance. 
Take it. Go down there. I want a 
strong President to keep us alive a 
while longer. 

[Russell makes his decision. He turns 
to Blades and Jensen. He motions 
toward the bedroom] 

Russell: Wait for me in there. 
Blades [As he goes]: How are you 
feeling, Mr. President? 

Hockstader [Grimly]: Just fine, 
considering the alternative. 
[Chuckling, Blades joins Jensen at 
the bathroom door. Russell picks up 
the documents} 

Russell [Hal/ to himself]: And so, 


one by one, these compromises, these 


small corruptions destroy character. 
Hockstader: To want power is cor- 
ruption already. Dear God, you hate 
yourself for being human. 
Russell: No. I only want to be human 
. and it is not easy. Once this sort 
of thing starts, there is no end to it 
which is why it should never begin. 
And if / start ... well, Art, how does 
it end, this sort of thing? Where 
does it end? 
Hockstader: In the grave, son, 
where the dust is neither good nor 
bad, but just nothing. 
[Russell looks first at Hockstader; 
then at Alice. He goes into the bed- 
room. Alice follows him; she pauses 
at the door and watches as Russell 
exits to the bathroom, where Jensen 
and Blades are waiting | 
Alice [Slowly]: You are a good man, 
Mr. President. 
Hockstader: I reckon I am, when 
all’s said and done. 
{Hockstader, in pain, tries to take 
one of his pills; he cannot get his 
hand to his mouth] 


Alice: But I don’t know if this is the 
right thing for Bill to do. 
[Alice continues to look after Russell, 
unaware of Hockstader’s pain] 
Hockstader: At least I put a fire 
under the candidate. I just hope it 
don’t go out . . . Now don’t you get 
alarmed [Alice turns on this, startled] 
but I want you to go over and pick 
up that phone and ask for Dr. 
Latham, he’s in the hotel. Tell him 
I'm in here .. . tell him to come 
quick, through the back way. Tell him 
to bring a stretcher because I can’t 
move. [ Alice, horrified, goes quickly 
to the telephone} I’m afraid the old 
man is just about dead. 

Curtain 


act 3 scene 1 


The Cantwell suite. A moment later. 
Cantwell is on the telephone in the 
living room. Mabel is beside him. 
Both wait, nervously. 

Cantwell [At last]: Yes, that’s right. 
The name is Conyers, General Conyers 


RUSSELL: ... how does it end, this sort of thing? Where does it end? 
HOCKSTADER: In the grave, son, where the dust is neither good nor bad. . 


... C-o-n-y-e-r-s ... Yes, this is 
Senator Cantwell. Yes, it’s an emer- 
gency. You... What? Oh, no! 

[To Mabel] They can’t find him! 
Mabel: But he has to be there! 
Cantwell [Into telephone]: Try his 
quarters, then. [Sojftly, to himself] 
Dammit, dammit, dammit. 

Mabel: Are you sure General Conyers 
will back you up? 

Cantwell: He better. [Into telephone] 
Well, isn’t there a phone anywhere 
near there? [To Mabel} He’s playing 
golf! [Into telephone] O.K. Tell him 
as soon as you find him to call Senator 
Cantwell, in Philadelphia. The num- 
ber is Walnut 8-75%3 . . . Got it? 
Thank you. 

[Cantwell puts receive’ down; he 
rises, starts to pace, thinkeng hard] 
Mabel: But you’ve got to talk to him 
before they come down here. 
Cantwell: It’s too late now. [ Thought- 
fully] Maybe it’s just as well... 
[Starts to plan] Now, let’s see: Con- 
yers ... the delegates . . . Sheldon 
Marcus. [Slowly] Yes, Sheldon 
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Marcus... . 

Mabel: Joe, I am scared to death... 
Cantwell: Well, don’t be. [Sooth- 
ingly] Come here, poor Momma Bear. 
[He embraces her] And don’t worry. 
Poppa Bear isn’t going to get shot 
down this close to the honey-tree. 
Mabel: I just don’t know how they 
can use something like that which is 
so untrue, which is a dirty lie and 
everybody knew it was a lie even at 
the time . . . Oh, how I hate politics! 
[The telephone rings. Cantwell 
breaks away to answer it} 

Cantwell: Conyers! [Into telephone] 
Yes? Who? [Startled] Oh, Mrs. 
Russell . . . Yes, this is Joe Cantwell 
. . « No, Bill isn’t here yet. I guess 
he’s still on his way down... What? 
Oh, that’s awful! And you say he’s 
... Yes, of course. Of course I'll tell 
Bill. The second he gets here. Yes. 
.. + He‘s a great guy. Yes, thank you. 
Good-by, Mrs. Russell. [Puts down 
receiver] Art Hockstader just col- 
lapsed. They’ve taken him to the hos- 
pital. He’s dying. 

Mabel: Dying? I thought he.. . 
Cantwell: That hernia stuff was a 
let of bull. 

Mabel: But what’s this going to do 

to us, his dying now? 

Cantwell: Find out what hospital 
he’s at. 

[Russell, Blades and Jensen emerge 
from the bathroom into the bedroom. 
Cantwell hears them. He gestures 
warringly to Mabel, who is about to 
exit right] 

Cantwell: Not a word about Hock- 
stader. I don’t want anything to upset 
this meeting. 

[Mabel nods and goes. Cantwell gets 
himself into position as the three 
men enter the living room] 

Blades: Well, here we are! 

Jensen: Touch and go for a while 
there but we made it. Nobody saw us. 
[Russell and Cantwell stare at one 
another curiously. A long silence, 
interrupted by Mabel’s return] 
Mabel [Gaily]: Well, now, will you 
look at that! I tell you they look just 
like two wild animals in the zoo! 
[Pause] Well, come on now . 
somebody say something! It’s just 
politics, that’s all, isn’t like the end 


of the world or anything . . . 
Jensen {Flatly]: Yet. 

Mabel: I had such a nice visit with 
your wife, Mr. Russell . . . and she is 
getting to be a real campaigner, 
isn’t she? [Starts to cross to bar] 
Could I fix you a drink or something? 
We have just about everything. Let me 
see, there’s gin sad there’s Scotch 
and there’s bourbon with branch 
water like President Hockstader 
always used to . 

[She stops of her own accord, 
remembering | 

Cantwell: I don’t think we want a 
drink, Mabel. 

Russell: No, thank you. 

Mabel [70 Blades]: Well, in that 
case I believe we must make ourselves 
scarce, Don. 

Blades [To Russell]: Let me know 
when you're ready to go back 
upstairs. 

[Blades exits right] 

Cantwell [To Russell]: Is Sheldon 
Marcus in the hotel? 

Jensen: Yes. 

Cantwell: Could I see him? [To 
Russell] I'd like to ask him some 
questions . . . in front of you, if it’s 
all right. 

[Russell nods] 

Jensen: I'll bring him down. 
Cantwell [/ndicates office to right]: 
Have him wait in there. 

[Jensen goes off stage, left] 


Mabel: Well, I guess you two boys 
want to be alone. [To Russell] Now 
you go easy on my Joe... who is the 
best husband that ever was, ever! 
Well, good-by, now .. . [To Cant- 
well, nervously] Joe honey, if you 
want me I'll be over in Sue-Ellen 
Gamadge’s room, we’re having a real 
old-time henfest this afternoon, with 
all the governors’ wives . 

[Cantwell nods to her, encouragingly. 
Mabel crosses through bedroom and 
exits left) 

Cantwell: Well, Bill, here we are 
... the main event like they say. 
Russell: The main event. And here 
we stand, as Martin Luther said... 
Cantwell [Misunderstanding|: Oh, 
I’m sorry . . . sit down, please . 
Russell: And it is not safe to move. 
Cantwell: Who said what? 

Russell: Martin Luther said: it is not 
safe to move. [Explaining] Luther 
was . 

Cantwell [/rritably]: You don’t 
need to tell me who Martin Luther 
was. I happen to be a Protestant. I’m 
a very religious kind of guy .. . Bill. 
Russell [/ronically]: You don’t need 
to tell me that .. . Joe. 

[Russell sits on the sofa downstage. 
Cantwell remains standing} 
Cantwell [Stung]: You really do 
think you're better than all of us, with 
your bad jokes, and the admiration 
of a lot of bleeding-heart fellow trav- 
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elers and would-be intellectuals who 
don’t mean a thing in this country! 
Russell [ Appreciatively]: That was 
very good, Joe. Pure Cantwell. 
Known as the multiple lie. Or in this 
case the multiple-lie-plus-confused- 
statement. For instance, you say that 
I think I’m better than the rest of 
you .'.. 
Cantwell [Quickly]: You don’t 
deny... 
Russell [Chuckling]: Excellent. In- 
terrupt before the answer begins. 
That’s vintage Cantwell... 
Cantwell [District Attorney's voice]: 
I’m not interested in your sophistry. 
Your contempt. Your deliberate re- 
fusal to answer... 
Russell [Bangs ash tray on coffee 
table}: Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman! 
Point of order! [Laughs] Oh, how're 
you going to keep them down in the 
Senate once they're been on TV? 
Cantwell [Smiles]: Very funny. Very 
cute. I like that. You should have your 
own TV show. 
Russell: Thank you. I’m sure you 
meant that as a compliment. . . . Joe, 
I came down here to convince you 
that there are some things a man 
cannot do even in politics... 
[Cantwell sits opposite him down- 
stage | 
Cantwell [ Not listening]: Now I have 
given you every hint, every opportunity 
in the past two days to pull out of 
the race. Considering your medical 
history, it could be done so easily 
. 80 logically. All you'd have to do 
is claim exhaustion, fatigue . . . like 
the last time . . . and then this ugly 
business would never come up and the 
Party could then unite behind its 
candidate . 
Russell: You? 
Cantwell [Nods]: And we take the 
election in November. 
Russell: You make it sound so sim- 
ple, but it isn’t. For one thing, you'll 
be sued for the theft of my case 
history. 
Cantwell [Tries to interrupt]: Bill... 
Russell: But that’s not the point. 
Cantwell [Again]: Bill... 
Russell: What I want you to realize... 
Cantwell [Voice of reason]: Bill! 
I didn’t steal it. The thing was given 


to me, unsolicited. Anyway, I’m sure 
your doctor won’t file suit if you ask 
him not to. 

Russell [Taken aback]: Why should 
I ask him not to? 

Cantwell [Promptly]: Party unity. 
What’s the point of smearing me when 
I’m the one who’s got to get us into 
the White House? 

Russell: What makes you so certain 
you're going to be nominated? 
Cantwell [As to a child]: Because I 
expect you to withdraw . . . because 
you've got no choice. Then who else 
is there? Except me. 

Russell [Stunned]: You are... 
amazing! I came down here with 
enough political nitroglycerine not 
only to knock you out of the race but 
out of politics altogether, and there 
you sit and blandly tell me /’m the 
one to withdraw. 

Cantwell [Through him]: I also 
promise to use you, once I’m elected. 
And that’s a solemn promise, Bill. 
You can have any post in the cabinet 
you want, excepting Secretary of State, 
where I’m all hung up with somebody 
else. Or you can go as our first Am- 
bassador to Red China .. . [Russell 
looks at him, amazed] That's right. 
You'll be happy to know I intend to 
recognize Red China, though I won’t 
make an issue of it until public 
opinion is more .. . 

Russell [Thoughtfully]: Never de- 
fend, always attack. You're very good 
at this, Joe. I mean that. 

Cantwell: Another thing you ought 
to know since you've made such a 
point about it in your attacks on me: 
politically we are almost the same on 
every important issue. Only I am less 
reckless than you. I believe in timing. 
I don’t see anything to be gained by 
launching a policy just to have it shot 
down maybe for good because the 
climate wasn’t right. 

Russell: And you call that leadersh'»? 
Cantwell: There are many ways of 
leading: the worst one is making 
brilliant speeches on the right side 

at the wrong time. I know how to 
wait... 

Russell: You are candid. 

[Cantwell, bursting with energy and 
self-righteousness, starts to pace} 


Cantwell [Passionately]: And I'm 
right! Because I was born to this. 
You weren't. I know in my bones how 
to do this thing. I understand the peo- 
ple of this country. Because I’m one 
of them. I know how to maneuver. 
How to win. I knew from the time I 
won my first election I was going to 
be President and nobody was going 
to stop me. Not even the brilliant, 
witty, aristocratic, intellectual William 
Russell, who has no more to do with 
the people of this country than I have 
to do with the Groton Harvard Wall 
Street set. 

Russell: Well, there is no immediate 
need to start a class war. I am not 
better qualified to be President be- 
cause I went to Harvard than you are 
because you worked your way through 
a state college. But as you probably 
know there is a certain suspicion of 
the self-made man these days. People 
aren’t as naive as you think. Any 
man who fights his way to the top is 
certainly to be admired, but the people 
sometimes wonder: how exactly did 
he do it? And whom did he hurt along 
the way? The self-made man often 
makes himself out of pieces of his 
victims. [Russell rises and crosses to 
Cantwell as his own rage begins] 
You are something of a Frankenstein 
monster, Joe, made out of the bits 
and pieces of Sicilian bandits .. . 
and your political opponents .. . all 
assembled before our eyes on 
television. 

Cantwell [Coldly]: How 1 was made 
is not the question. What matters is, 
I am here. 

Russell: And you think that your 
basic public image has changed? 
Cantwell: It has. According to the 
Gallup poll only twelve per cent of 
the people even remember that there 
was a Mafia hearing. 

Russell: I remember. 

Cantwell: The image that they have 
of Cantwell is the way I am now . . 
Russell: Smooth, cautious, beyond 
reproach ... 

Cantwell: That is right. People for- 
get. Nobody’s going to get any mile- 
age out of my past so let’s get this 
Aleutian business over with. I’m 
going to question Sheldon Marcus 
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now and you're going to get the sur- 
prise of your life. 

[Russell turns away from him; he sits 
again on the sofa] 

Russell: Nothing you do ever sur- 
prises me, Joe. What J do, however, 
is beginning to surprise me. [He 
touches the folder in his jacket pocket} 
I never thought I could bring up 
something like this against any man. 
It revolts me... 

Cantwell [Generously]: Oh, come on! 
Don’t give it a second thought. Look, 
I don’t blame you. I'd certainly use 

it against you if it was there .. . 
Russell: That’s the point; you would. 
I wouldn’t. Or never thought I would. 
[Cantwell sees a possible break in 
the enemy line] 

Cantwell: Then what are you doing 
down here? What have you got this 
joker Marcus standing by for except 
to smear me as a homosexual which 
I'm not. 

Russell: J never said you were .. . 
Cantwell [Relentlessly]: Then what 
are you doing here if you don’t think 
I am? 

Russell: Had you paused at any point 
in your offensive, I would have told 
you why I came here and what I mean 
to do. 

Cantwell [Triumphantly]: I hope you 
realize you have just admitted that 
you don‘t believe this accusation 
against me. That you are openly con- 
fessing collusion . . . 

Rassell [ Abruptly]: Joe, shut up! 
[Rises] Art Hockstader was right 
when he said you're not very sensitive 
to people. You're so busy trying to win 
you never stop to figure out what it is 
you're winning. 

Cantwell [Simulated weariness]: I 
am only trying to stick to the issue 

at hand. I don’t believe in indulging 
in personalities. 

Russel: Come off it, Joe! I came 
here to try and convince you to drop 
that nonsense against me just as I 
mean to drop this nonsense against 
you. These things are irrelevant and 
dishonest, not to mention untrue. They 
cancel each other out. So I wish you 
would please join me by not indulg- 
ing in personalities. [Holds up folder] 
I'll tear this up and send Sheldon 
Marcus back where he came from, if 
you drop that business against me. 
Cantwell [Nods): I see. You came 


here to make a deal with me. 
Russell [A sigh of exasperation]: 
No! I came here to... 

[Cantwell is growing confident] 
Cantwell [Warmly]: Look, Bill, it 
makes perfect sense, what you're 
doing. And I have no hard feelings. 
Really, I mean it. [Cantwell pats 
Russell on the back] So don’t be 
apologetic. 

Russell: You have no feelings, [ 
would say. 

Cantwell: And perhaps you have too 
many. Perhaps you are too emotional. 
The report on your breakdown said 
you might have thought of committing 
suicide... 

Russell: Who hasn’t thought of it? 
Cantwell: I never have. And I don’t 
think a President should. No matter 
how tough the going is. 

Russell [Amused]: Am I to under- 
stand you want to save the country 
from me? That you are genuinely 
afraid I’m unstable? 

Cantwell: Yes, I am. You just ad- 
mitted you thought of suicide . . . 
Russell: Then, Joe, if I’m so unstable, 
why did you offer me the ambassador- 
ship to Red China? 

Cantwell [Promptly]: The President 
can keep tabs on an ambassador. 
Nobody can keep tabs on a President. 
Russell [Nods]: Never pause for an 
answer, in the best tradition of a 
television performer. .. . Well, let’s 
get this dirty business over with. I 
won’t throw my mud if you won't 
throw your mud. 

Cantwell: And we go into convention 
tomorrow and you get nominated on 
the first ballot? No. 

Russell: Well, then . . . good luck. 
And may “the best man” win, assum- 
ing we don’t knock each other off 
and the Party. 

[Russell turns to go. Cantwell 
signals frantically] 

Cantwell: Now wait a minute... 
Wait a minute! Bill! I realize we've 
got to work something out. And I’m 
willing to be reasonable, only you 
have got to... 

Russell [Exploding] Stop it! Either 
we declare a moratorium on mud or 
we both let fly. 

[Swiftly Cantwell shifts his tack. He 
goes to door at right] 

Cantwell: O.K. [Opens door, looks 
through into effice]} Don, send Mr. 


Marcus in. [To Russell] Can I see 
that court-martial testimony? [Rus- 
sell gives him testimony. He studies 
it, as Marcus enters, nervously. A 
long moment. Then Cantwell speaks, 
still studying documents] Hi, Shelly, 
how’s the boy? Long time no see. 
Marcus: Yeah ... Joe ... long 
time. . . . Hello again, Mr. Russell. 
Russell: Joe wants to ask you some 
questions ... 

Marcus: Well, I really ought to be 
getting back to Wilmington, you see, 
my wife... 

Cantwell: You live in Wilmington, 
eh? Great town... used to have 
some cousins there named Everly, 
Jack and Helen Everly, maybe you 
know them, in real estate . 
Marcus: Well, it’s not Wilmington 
proper, actually, where I live, it’s a 
suburb where Peggy and I live. I 
don’t think I know anybody named 
[For the first time Cantwell looks 
at Marcus, who steps back in alarm} 
Everly ... 

Cantwell [Smiles]s Shelly, you put 
on a lot of weight. 

Marcus: Well, it’s Peggy . . . it’s 
my wife Peggy’s cooking, she’s a 
wonderful cook ... [Close to tears] 
I thought, Mr. Russell, I wouldn’t 
have to...to... 

Cantwell: To see your old buddy? 
Now you know I would've been fit to 
be tied if I had known Shelly Marcus 
from Adak was in town and hadn't 
come to see me. 

Marcus: Well, I... I know how 


busy you are... both you men are 
. . running for this President thing, 
and I was just... well, passing by. 


Cantwell [Pleasantly]: And you 
thought you would pause just long 
enough to smear your old buddy? 
Marcus: Now, Joe, don’t get mad at 
me... it was... it was my duty! 
Cantwell: To get even with me for 
seeing you were passed over for pro- 
motion because of incompetence. [To 
Russell] Always a good idea to start 
with the motive. 

Russell [7o Marcus]: Is this true? 
Marcus [Taken aback]: Well, no, 
not really ... 1 mean my efficiency 
report was... 

Cantwell [Jn for the death]: Can be 
found in Army records. Unsatisfac- 
tory! I was adjutant and I personally 
stopped his promotion and his trans- 


fer and he knew it. [Picks up docu 
ments] Now, on 6 April 1944 into my 
Quonset hut at the Army base on Adak 
there moved a Lieutenant Fenn... 
Marcus: That was the one, like I 
told you ... that was the one... we 
all knew... 

Cantwell: We shared the same hut 
for three months. 

Marcus: Just the two of them. Like 
I told you. It’s all in the record there 
... they were, you know . . . they 
were... 

Cantwell [/nexorably]: Fenn was 
caught with an enlisted man in 
flagrante delicto on the afternoon of 
14 June 1944 in the back of the post 
church. The M.P.s caught him... 
Marcus [Rapidly]: That’s right. 
And that’s when he broke down and 
told about everything and everybody 
... the M.P.s laid this trap for him 
. .. they’d been tipped off .. . 
Cantwell: By the Advocate Gen- 
eae 

Marcus: That’s right. By Colonel 
Conyers, he was the one finally broke 
up this whole ring of degenerates. . . 
And Fenn when he was caught gave, 
oh, maybe twenty, thirty names and 
one of those names was Joe Cantwell, 
his roommate... 

Cantwell: Correct. Now: what hap- 
pened to those twenty-eight officers 
and men who were named at the 
court-martial? 

Marcus: They were all separated 
from the service . . . Section 8 we 
called it . .. for the good of the 
service, they were all kicked out... 
Cantwell: All except one. 

Marcus: That’s right . . . all except 
you. 

Cantwell [Smiles at Russell]: And 
why wasn't I? 

Marcus: I... well. . . I don’t know. 
I suppose it’s in the records or some- 
thing. But I know I thought then 
what a lot of people thought: how 
Joe must've pulled some pretty fancy 
wires to save his neck. Yes, sir, he 
was a real operator, he could get out 
of anything, and that’s the truth... 
Anyways, it’s all there in the court- 
martial; how he was one of them, 
named under oath by Lieutenant Fenn. 
Russell [70 Marcus]: Where is 
Lieutenant Fenn now? 

Cantwell: He’s dead. 

Marcus: That’s right, he died after 


the war in that plane crash, you re- 
member the one? Out in Detroit, 
that freak one where the lightning hit 
the engine and... 

Russell [To Cantwell]: If you were 
innocent, why did Fenn name you? 
Cantwell [Coldly, carefully]: Be- 


cause I was the one who turned him in. 


Marcus [Stunned]: You were! 
Cantwell: This clown wouldn’t know 
but I’m ashamed of you, Bill, for not 
doing your homework, for not check- 
ing with a certain Colonel, now 
Major General, Conyers who was the 
Advocate General up there. [Turns 
on Marcus, who retreats before him] 
You see, Shelly, when I found out 
what was going on I went to Conyers 
and told him what I had discovered 
about my roommate. We laid a trap 
for Fenn and he fell into it. At the 
trial I gave secret evidence against 
him and that’s why he named me: 
in revenge, and that’s why no action 
was ever or could ever be taken 
against me. [To Russell] I even got 
promoted on the strength of having 
helped clear those types out of our 
command. 

Marcus: Oh, I bet that isn’t so... 
I bet you'll find he sneaked out of it 
like he did everything else . . . I know 
Joe Cantwell ... 

Russell [To Cantwell]: Can you 
prove this? 

[Cantwell nods. He is now upstage 
at desk} 

Cantwell: A few minutes ago I talked 
with the Advocate General. His name 
is Conyers. He’s in Colorado now. 
He told me he would back me up. In 
every way. [Cantwell gives Russell 
the telephone number] Here's his 
name and phone number. He’s ex- 
pecting a call from you, Bill. [Like 
a carnivore, Cantwell stalks the ter- 
rified Marcus to the door] And now, 
Shelly Marcus, if you ever say one 
word about this to anybody, I will 
have you up for libel, criminal 

libel . . . 

Marcus: Now, look here, Joe, don’t 
you threaten me... 

[Marcus grabs his briefcase and rain- 
coat and tries to get to the corridor 
door before Cantwell reaches him] 
Cantwell: In fact, I will involve you 
personally in that whole mess at 
Adak and by the time I finish with 


Fins > 


Marcus: Don’t you bully me, Joe, 
don’t you try to intimidate me... 
Cantwell: I'll make you wish you'd 
never been born! 

[Just as Cantwell seems about to 
seize him, Marcus bolts into the con- 
necting hall. He opens the corridor 
door. But to his horror, Newsmen 
and Photographers burst in. He is 
borne straight back to Cantwell, 
who smiles and straightens Marcus’s 
jacket. Then he turns him about for 
the Photographers, who want a pic- 
ture} 

Cantwell: Just one second [Puts 
arm about Marcus’s shoulder] Sure 
was swell to see you, Shelly. Next 
time when you drop by, bring the 
wife, bring .. . uh, Peggy. Mabel and 
I'd love to meet her. Love to see you 
both. You come see us now in Wash- 
ington. [Poses again with Marcus] 
How’s that? 

Photographer: Hold it! 

[Marcus goes, surrounded by News- 
men. Cantwell shuts the corridor 
door after them. He pauses a moment 
in the connecting hall, unobserved 
by Russell. He passes his hand 
wearily across his face. Then he 
pulls himself together and returns to 
the living room] 

Cantwell: I’m sorry to disappoint 
you, Bill, but this won’t work. I’m 
covered on every side. You won't be 
able to make this thing stick for two 
minutes. And I should also warn you: 
this is the kind of desperate last- 
minute smear that always backfires 
on the guy who makes it. Ask Art 
Hockstader. He'll tell you. [Russell 
stares at him with a fascinated re- 
vulsion] Well, go on. If you don’t 
believe me, you got General Conyers’ 
number in your hand. Call him. 
Russell: True? False? We've both 
gone beyond the “truth” now. We're 
in dangerous country. 

[Russell drops the paper with the 
telephone number on the sofa} 
Cantwell [Begins]: Every word I 
said was true... 

Russell: You are worse than a liar. 
You have no sense of right or wrong. 
Only what will work. [Russell picks 
up court-martial testimony] Well, 
this is going to work. 

Cantwell: But you're not going to 
use that now! 

Russell: Oh, yes! Yes! I'll use any- 





thing against you. I can’t let you be 
President. 

[Russell crosses to bedroom. Cant- 
well tries to block his way. Russell 
pushes him aside. Both men go into 
bedroom] 

Cantwell: Hey! What are you going 
to do? Bill, you're not really going 
to use that stuff. You can’t. Look, 
it’s .. . it’s too dirty! Honest to 
God, nobody will believe it! [Rus- 
sell pauses at the bathroom door. 
He looks at Cantwell; then he turns 
and goes into the bathroom. Cant- 
well, near breaking, shouts after 
him] O.K Russell, go ahead, it’s your 
funeral. Against me, you haven’t got 
a chance. [Cantwell sits down on the 
bed, his back to the audience. For 
the first time he seems exhausted, 
played out. Then he picks up the 
bedside telephone] Send Don Blades 
in .. . and keep trying on that Colo- 
rado call. 

[Blades enters living room from 
right. He hurries into bedroom. 
Cantwell does not acknowledge him] 
Blades: Well, what happened? 
[Blades peers into bathroom] 
Where’s Russell? Joe? [Sudden 
alarm] Hey, Joe! 

[Cantwell is recalled from some pri- 
vate reverie. He looks at Blades; 
he smiles suddenly; his tone is 
casual] 

Cantwell: Oh, Don, hi. 

[Cantwell rises and crosses to living 
room. Blades follows] 

Blades: What’s Russell up to? 
What's this all about? What's he 
got on you? 

Cantwell [Thoughtfully]: You know 
what that guy said just now? He said 
I wasn’t very sensitive about other 
people. He said I didn’t understand 
character .. . 

Blades: Is that what he came down 
here for? To give you a lecture? 
Cantwell [Nods]: Yeah. Pretty 
much. [Cantwell sees the paper with 
General Conyers’ telephone number 
on it; he picks it up; he smiles) 
Well, I have news for him. I am a 
very good judge of character. 
[Abruptly] You can release that stuff 
on Russell now. One copy to every 
delegate. [Excitement] Don, we're 
home free. [He rolls the paper into 
@ tight wad) And I'll make you a bet: 
Russell quits before the first ballot. 


[Cantwell flicks the wad across the 
room. The room goes dark] 
Curtain 


scene 2 


Russell suite. The next afternoon. 
The television set is on, Jensen 
watches it while going through papers 
at the desk. There is band music 
from the convention hall. In the bed- 


.room, Alice finishes packing. The 


telephone rings. 

Jensen [Answers it]: Who? Oh, 
Senator Joseph. No, he’s not back 
yet. No, I don’t know what to do. 
He’s still over at the hospital. He’s 
with President Hockstader and there’s 
no way to phone . . . I guess we just 
stand by. How’s the balloting? 
[Frowns] Oh, no! 

[Russell enters from corridor, mur- 
muring “No comment” to the press] 
Jensen: Wait a minute, Senator. 
He’s here. [To Russell] Bill, it’s 
Senator Joseph. He’s in the conven- 
tion hall. They're into the sixth bal- 
lot. It’s still a deadlock. Cantwell’s 
leading but nobody’s got a majority. 
Merwin’s sitting tight. Joseph says 
if you let him blast Cantwell now, 
we're in on the next ballot. 

Russell: What was the voting on the 
fifth ballot? 

Jensen [Looks at paper]: Cantwell 
474, Russell 386, Merwin 214... 
all the favorite sons are gone. And 
nobody’s budging yet. 

Russell: What about Merwin? If I 
were to get his 214 votes .. . 
Jensen: You’d win. But he’s hanging 
on. Senator Joseph’s trying to reach 
him now, to see if he’ll take on second 
spot with you... 

Russell: Cantwell must be trying the 
same thing... 

Jensen: Merwin’s holding out for the 
best possible terms. 

Russell [Smiles]: He’s showing un- 
expected character, isn’t he? 

Jensen [Urgently]: You've got to 
make up your mind! You've got to 
let our boys get that stuff on Cantwell 
to the delegates. We can ask for a 
recess before the seventh ballot. 
ROD .< vis 

Russell: Tell the Senator to wait. 
Jensen: But we can’t wait... 
Russell [Firmly]: I said, wait, Dick. 
Jensen [Into telephone]: Not yet. 
[He hangs up] Bill, what’s wrong 


with you? We've lost a night and a 
day, but one word from you and we 
can still wreck Joe Cantwell. 
Russell: I know. 

Jensen: Then why are you holding 
back? What have you got to lose? 
Joe’s done his worst. Every delega- 
tion’s got a copy of your case history 
and believe it or not we’re still in 
business. I don’t know why, but we 
are. 

Russell: Which means perhaps that 
dirt does not always stick. . . 
Jensen: Enough did. You lost three 
hundred votes because of it. 
Russell: But not all to Cantwell. 
Merwin picked up over a hundred of 
my votes. And that is a sign of 
something ... 

Jensen: Disgust. 

Russell: Or human decency. 
Jensen: Decency? At a convention? 
Russell [Smiles]: I am an optimist. 
[Russell goes into the bedroom] 
Alice: I packed. I thought no matter 
what happens, we'll be leaving tonight. 
Russell: Yes, we'll be leaving. 
Alice: How was. Art? 

Russell: They wouldn’t let me see 
him today. . He’s still unconscious. 
(Jensen, who has been watching the 
television set, leaps to his feet and 
goes to the bedroom] 

Jensen [Desperately]: Bill, I don’t 
want to press you, but will you please 
make up your mind. The sixth bal- 
lot’s almost over and . . . [Telephone 
in bedroom rings; Jensen answers 
it] Who? Oh, it’s you . . . He does? 
Now? [To Russell] It’s Don Blades. 
Cantwell wants to see you. 

Russell: I’m sure he does. [Smiles] 
All right. Tell him to come up. I'd 
like to see Joe again. 

[Russell goes into living room; 
Alice follows] 

Jensen [/nto telephone]: O.K. He'll 
see you. [Puts receiver down] 
Alice [To Russell}: What do you 
think Cantwell wants? 

Russell: A deal. What else does Joe 
Cantwell ever want. [Picks up news- 
paper] Oh, have you seen his latest 
statement? “The rumors about Wil- 
liam Russell’s health have been ma- 
liciously exaggerated.” He’s wonder- 
ful! 

Jensen: Look, before he gets here, let 
me call Senator Joseph . . . 
Russell: No, Dick. 








Jensen: But yesterday you were will- 
ing to do anything! 

Russell: That was yesterday. I lost 
my temper. And did rather a poor 
imitation of Joe Cantwell. I was re- 
markably melodramatic. I even 
turned my own stomach. But today 
I’m myself again! 

Jensen: Bill... 

Alice: Leave him alone, Dick. 
Russell: There is a certain relief to 
knowing that the worst has happened 
to you and you're still alive . . . and 
kicking. [Looks at television set] 
Ah . .. there’s my old friend Senator 
Carlin. True to the end. 

[Russell turns up volume} 

Carlin’s voice [Booming]: . . . This 
Sovereign State casts forty-four votes 
for the next Preznighstays Joe Cant- 
well! 

[Russell turns the volume off} 
Russell [Thoughtfully]: Senator Car- 
lin has every characteristic of a dog, 
except loyalty. 

[Blades and Cantwell enter. The 
press is violent in its attentions. 
With some difficulty, they are got out 
of the room] 

Blades: Gentlemen... 

Cantwell: Hello, Bill... 

Russell [Gaily]: Hi, Joe! What a 
nice surprise, your coming here like 
this! 

Cantwell: Yes... . Mrs. Russell, I’m 
Joe Cantwell .. . I don’t think we've 
met. [Cantwell shakes Alice’s hand } 
Alice: How do you do. 

Cantwell [Mechanically]: We talked 
on the phone, I guess. 

Russell: Sit down, Joe. [Cantwell 
sits] I thought you would be busy 
working on your acceptance speech. 
Or is it already written? 

Cantwell [Begins]: Now, Bill, as I 
see the picture... 

Russell: I’ve been working for months 
on my acceptance speech, trying to 
strike that delicate balance between 
humility and confidence. 

Cantwell: Yes. 
convention .. . 
Russell: You of course have a gift 
for hitting the right note. 
Cantwell: Yes... 

Russell: I like the way you always 
manage to state the obvious with a 
sense of real discovery. 

Cantwell: Yes. Now, Bill... 
Russell: And that wonderful trick 


Now as I see this 





you have for... 

Cantwell [Exploding]: Bill, at least 
let me get one word in edgewise! 
Russell [Laughs]: I’m sorry, Joe. 

I couldn't resist it. [To the others] 
I was using Joe’s technique: never let 
the other man get started. Talk right 
through him. Also, whenever Joe 
starts a sentence with “Now, Bill”... 
you know he’s up to no good. 
Cantwell [Quickly]: Now, Bill... 
Russell: See? 

[Cantwell controls himself with some 
difficulty | 

Cantwell: Very cute. Bill, this con- 
vention is really hung up and the way 
things are going we may never nomi- 
nate anybody. 

Blades: And who wants to spend the 
next four years in Philadelphia? 
Cantwell: Believe me when I say I 
have given the whole thing a lot of 
thonght: and I want you to be on my 
ticket. 

Russell: Well, that’s very generous, 
Joe. But tell me, how can I possibly 
run for Vice-President when I am at 
this very moment suffering from one 
of my frequent nervous breakdowns? 
Cantwell: There was no way of keep- 
ing a report like that secret. Any- 
way, you've got to admit we handled 
the whole thing darned well. I mean, 
look at the papers: practically no 
mention . .. 

Russell: Just as there was no men- 
tion of the fact that Art Hockstader 
is dying? 

Cantwell: Art didn’t want anybody 
to know how sick he was. Did he, 
Mrs. Russell? He was a great old 
guy. You know he’s dead, don’t you? 
[Russell rises, shaken. Cantwell 
does not notice the other man’s re- 
sponse] Now, as I see the picture, 
delegate-wise . .. 
Russell: I didn’t know . . 
dead. 

Cantwell: Oh? Yeah, he died about 
half an hour ago. He knew it was all 
over last night when I saw him, 
Russell [Srartled]: You saw him? 
Cantwell: That’s right. Just for a 
few minutes, while he was still con- 
scious . . 

Russell: Oh, no, no! Don’t tell us 
that Art Hockstader with his dying 
breath said, “Bless you, Joe, go to it!” 
And handed on the torch. 

[Cantwell gets to his feet, angrily] 


. Art was 











Cantwell: You certainly like to jump 
to conclusions, don’t you? If you 
really want to know what Art said, 
I'll tell you: he said, “To hell with 
both of you,” meaning you as well as 
me. 

Blades: He sure was a funny old bird. 
Full of hell right to the end. But his 
day was done . . . just as well he 
conked out when he did. 

[Alice goes into the bedroom] 
Russell: Will you two please get out? 
Jensen: Bill! 

[Russell turns to follow Alice] 
Cantwell: Look, Russell, for a lot of 
reasons we want you on the ticket 
and, frankly, if I were you, I'd show 
a little . . . well, gratitude. 

[Russell wheels about, fiercely] 
Russell: Gratitude! Do you realize 
all I have to do is call Senator 
Joseph ... 

Blades [Quickly]: But you know that 
story about Joe was a bum rap, so 
how could you use it? 

Russell: Since when has the truth 
been a deterrent at this convention? 
It is also not true that I am mentally 
unstable... 

Blades [Quickly]: But it is true that 
you had a mental breakdown, and 
that is a fact the voters should know. 
[Cantwell stops Blades with a ges- 
ture] 

Cantwell: Bill, I solemnly promise be- 
fore these witnesses that I will give 
you anything you want . . . the Vice- 
Presidency, Secretary of State... 
commitment or no commitment .. . 
it’s yours if you throw me your votes 
on the next ballot. 

Jensen [Delighted]: Bill, come on, 
they’re scared! 

Blades: Oh, no, we're not! 

Jensen: They’re sweating ice! 
Cantwell: I want a united front, for 
the sake of the Party. 

Jensen: Look at them squirm! 
Blades: Who’s squirming? Anyway, 


we got all the votes we need right now. 


Jensen: Where? 

Blades: Governor Merwin. 

Jensen: He won't play with you. 
Blades: He’s offered to. But Joe 
doesn’t want Merwin on the ticket. 
He’d rather have the Secretary 
here... 

Jensen: Merwin refused to be on the 
ticket with Joe and you know it... 
if he’d agreed, you wouldn’t be up 











here, sweating! 
Blades [ Angrily}: I am not sweating! 
Jensen: Bill, we've got them. We've 
really got them. Let me call Senator 
Joseph? 

Cantwell: I wish you would. And tell 
him you'll support me, in the interest 
of Party unity, and that you'll accept 
the second spot on the ticket ... 
Jensen (Overlaps]: And tell him 
you're ready to lower the boom on 
Cantwell? 

{Russell at bedroom door. He looks 
at Alice. He decides] 

Russell: All right, call him. 

[Alice returns to the living room. 
She sits on the downstage sofa} 
Jensen: Put me through to. Senator 
Joseph. Extension 12, convention 
hall ... Hello . . . that you, Senator? 
Well, brace yourself. This is it. 
Our man is about to fight... 
{Russell comes to telephone} 

Blades [Pleads]: Russell, don't. 
You can’t use that stuff, Joe's our 
only hope. He’s the Party’s only hope. 
Cantwell: Shut up, Don. We don’t 
have to worry about Mr. Russell. He 
always does the right thing. 
Russell [To Cantwell]: Thank you. 
[Into telephone] Senator? This is 
William Russell. I’m coming down to 
the convention hall in a few minutes 
to make a statement. Before I do, I 
want you to get to the chairman of 
the next delegation pledged to me... 
Utah? All right. Tell the chairman 
to announce to the convention that I 
have withdrawn from the race. 
Jensen [Aghast]: Bill! 

Blades [Ecstatic]: Mr. Secretary, I 
swear you won't regret .. . 

Russell: And that I am releasing my 
384 delegates with instructions to 
support Governor John Merwin. 
Jensen: Merwin! 

Blades: But ... but you can’t... 
[Russell puts the receiver down] 
Russell: I can. And I have. 
Jensen: Merwin’s nobody! 

Rassell: Well, he is now somebody 
... [Turns to Cantwell, who has 
sunk to a bench, his hand over his 
face} Neither the angel of darkness 
nor the angel of light . . . if I may 
exaggerate my goodness . . . has car- 
ried the day. We canceled each other 
out. 

Jensen [ Bitterly}: Allowing the angel 
of grayness to win, as usual. 


Russell: The light blinds us .. . and 
we're all afraid of the dark. [To 
Cantwell] I meant it, Joe, when I 
said I could never let you be Presi- 
dent. 

Blades [Viciously]: Well, you just 
cut your own throat. You are through 
in politics. 

Russell: Joe Cantwell is through in 
politics. 

[Blades crosses to upstage door] 
Blades: He had a deal! I bet he had 
a deal with Merwin all along, the 
tricky son of a... 

[Blades slams the door after him. 
Cantwell looks at Russell for the first 
time; he is genuinely puzzled] 
Cantwell [Slowly]: I don’t under- 
stand you. 

Russell: I know you don’t. Because 
you have no sense of responsibility 
toward anybody or anything and that 
is a tragedy in a man and it is a dis- 
aster in a President! You said you 
were religious. Well, I’m not. But 
I believe profoundly in this life and 
what we do to one another and how 
this monstrous “I,” the self, must be- 
come “we” and draw the line at mur- 
der in the games we play with one 
another, and try to be good even when 
there is no one to force us to be good. 
[Cantwell rises. He speaks carefully, 
without rancer] 

Cantwell: You don’t understand me. 
You don’t understand politics. You 
don’t understand this country and the 
way it is and the way we are. You 
are a fool. 

[Cantwell goes, shutting the corri- 
dor doer after him. Russell shakes 
his head) 

Russell: We’re not the way Joe thinks 
we are. At least not yet. 

Jensen: You don’t even know Mer- 
win. Nobody knows him. He’s a man 
without a face. 

Russell: Don’t underestimate him. 
Men without faces tend to get elected 
President, and power or responsibil- 
ity or honor fill in the features, usually 
pretty well. 

Jensen: I’m afraid, Bill, your con- 
science is my enemy. 

[Jensen goes off stage right. Russell 
looks after him a moment, then he 
notices the “Hustle with Russell” 
placard | 

Russell [Smiles] Well, everyone 
hustled except Russell. [Notices tele- 








vision set] Here comes Utah. - 
{Russell turns up volume} 
Delegate’s Voice: State of Utah at 
the instruction of that great Ameri- 
can and Secretary of State William 
Russell [Cheering] casts its fourteen 
pledged votes to the next Prez- 
nighstays that great Governor John 
Merwin! 

Commentator’s Voice: This is the 
break in the deadlock! An unex- 
pected development! There’s real 
excitement down on the floor .. . 
[Russell turns off set] 

Russell: There it is! [Te Alice] 
Well, we've got work to do. Do you 
want to come down to the convention? 
Or wait here till I get back? 
Alice: I'll go with you. 

Russell: What ... do you think? 
Alice: I wish you'd been nominated. 
Russell: So do I. 

Alice: But I like the way you... 
really won. 

Russell: Thank you. Life is a choice, 
they say. I’ve made mine. 

Alice [Smiles]: And without doing 
your one-two-three walk. 

Russell: You know, Alice, you don’t 
have to stay with me, if you don’t 
want to. 

Alice: I know I don’t have to. 
Russell [Tentatively]: But .. . 
would you like to? Even though you'll 
never have the chance to be another 
Grace Coolidge? 

Alice: Now it’s my turn to choose? 
{Russell nods] Of course I'll stay. 
[Alice rises] 

Russell: I'm glad. But I warn you: 
the fires of autumn burn notoriously 
low. 

Alice [Smiles]: Well, I've been cold 
such a long time. 

[Russell takes her arm. They start 
to go upstage to the corridor door 
when Reporters burst in from stage 
right. Ad-libbed cries of “State- 
ment!” Flash bulbs go off. Russell 
finally quiets them] 

Russell: You may say that I think 
Governor Merwin will make a fine 
candidate, and I shall do everything 
I can to help him and the Party. 
[Starts to go, pauses] Oh. [Smiles] 
And I am of course happy: the best 
man won! 

[Russell and Alice, followed by Re- 
porters cross upstage, as the Curtain 
falls] 
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Maria Tallehief and the Maryinsky Tradition 


ly-fall engagements 
rin’ Tallchiet 


by Walter Terry 














Maria Tallchief and Erik Bruhn, her favorite partner 


Che American debut of the Maryinsky Ballet from Lenin 
grad on September 11 at the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
should answer a question that has been plaguing Ameri 
can balletomanes: Can Soviet dancers still perform Rus 
sian ballet? 

The question is not quite as paradoxical as it sounds 
for. by it we mean Russian ballet as we know it in the 
Western world through artists who fled the Red regime 
and through the many Russian-trained teachers who have 
prepared thousands of young Americans for careers in 
ballet. 

Certainly, the Bolshoi Ballet Moscow 
made its first American appearances two years ago did 
not bring the brand of ballet that laid the technical and 
to a degree, the stylistic foundations of Western ballet as 
The Bol 
\ 1gO!l 


and a wonderfully communicable enthusiasm pervade it 


from which 


it has developed in America and in England 


shoi is, of course, an enormously exciting company 


Virtuosity is everywhere. But the acrobatic lifts, the melo 
dramatics, the highly arched back and the space-explor 
ing arms, even choreographic alterations of the classics 
the four-act Swan Lake is part Petipa but amended by 
several later choreographers make the Bolshoi appeal to 
be of a different breed from what we of the West had 
previously experienced in the way of Russian tradition 
We had been prepared for it, to a degree, by Soviet 
films.) But only Galina Ulanova, the legendary ballerina 
brought to the Bolshoi that elegance of manner, that 
lyricism, that unexaggerated deportment with which we 
have long been familiar. 

though 
for long she has been the star of Moscow’s Bolshoi, Ula 


Ulanova herself gives us a clue to the answer 
(now the Kirov) in 


nova was schooled at the Marvinsky 
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As the ill-fated Miss Julie in Birgit Cullberg’s ballet 


And in the days of the ezars, the two centers 
then St 


came Ks¢ hessinska 


Leningrad 
of ballet were quite different. From Leningrad 
Petersburg and the capital of Russia 
Preobrajenska and Egorova, who have taught generations 


St. Petersburg style in 


of dancers the Paris: Pavlova 


Karsavina, Nijinsky, Balanchine, Danilova and endless 
others. 

There were the “greats” from Moscow also, among 
them, Mordkin and Massine, but when St. Petersburg 


was the capital, the Maryinsky style was synonymous 
with Russian ballet. Now Moscow is the capital, and th 
Bolshoi style is paramount, at least from the standpoint 
But the old differences were clearly defined 
Vera Volkova, now the artistic adviser and chief teacher 
for the Roval Danish Ballet, had her training in St. Peters 


burg and tells a story of a class she had with the Creat 


ot prestige 


teacher Vaganova. Little Vera, a vivacious and exuberant 
dancer performed a variation for her stern but loving 
teacher, and perhaps she was a trifle too exuberant, for 
when she had finished, Vaganova, with contempt in her 
Vera! I did not know that you came 


voice said from 


Moscow! 

Maria Tallchief, prima ballerina of the American Bal 
let Theatre, and formerly the leading dancer of the New 
York City Ballet, is obviously 


an American stvle 


an American ballerina with 
But her artistic ancestry is pe rfectly 
Through Balanchine 
descends trom the Marvinsky tradition 

During Miss Tallchief’s tour of Russia last year with 
the American Ballet Theatre, sh« 
Soviet critic as representing “the majesty of the com 


Vakhtang Chabukiani, one of 


male dancers and now the ballet director and chief chore 


clear and her other teachers, she 


pany Russia's greatest 


Was ce Sc! bed by one 


As one of the outstanding conte mporary Swan QOucens 


ographer of the state theatre in Tiflis, found in Tallchief 


not only his favorite American dancer but one of the 


Chabukiani, though born in 
Georgia, of which Tiflis is the capital IS a product ot 
the Maryinsky 


Phrough her experiences and observations in the Soviet 


reat balle nas of our day 


Union, Miss Tallchiet is inclined toward the opinion that 
the distinction between the Maryinsky and Bolshoi styles 
is tast disappe aring and that the latter stvle is taking over 
What school is what?” she asks. “They used to be totally 
different, but now there seems to be a great deal of inter 
changing between the two « ompanies and certainly many 
of the Marvinsky—well, it’s really the Kirov now—voung 


sters with talent get 


moved to Moscow. Chabukiani stems 
from what I can only call the ex-St. Petersburg tradition 
I say this because when | studied with him in Tiflis, many 
of his movements and his stvle of dancing were familiar 
to me because I had been exposed to them by my St 
Petersburg-trained dance teachers in New York.” 
Perhaps Tiflis, within the Soviet Union, will become a 
final stronghold for the Maryinsky school. Chabukiani 


has under his supervision hundreds of dancers, and is 
ontinually creating new ballets (manv of them full 
length) to new scores and putting ballet on film. But 


ilthough he is creative. his Marvinsky traditions prevail 
His concern,” said Tallchief, “is for meaning, not tricks 
And he refers to his own stvle as plastique . but we would 
call it ‘lvrical 

During the companys stay in Tiflis, Miss Tallchiet 
with Chabukiani. “He taught me 
with different music, for Black Swan 


she aid The old 


studied for hours dail 
i new variation 
iriation had never made dramatic 


sense to me, and I discussed it with him. He told me that 
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Che ballerina, of American Indian descent, in close-up. 


he agreed, and that the current version we all do is not 
the original. So I learned the one he prepared for me. 
It is marvelous. It really is Odile, and it makes you see 
how the Prince could confuse Odile, the Black Swan, with 
Odette, whom he loved. 

Later, Chabukiani offered to teach me Giselle, and we 
had time to do everything but the Mad Scene. I have 
never had an experience like it. His love of dance shines 
through him. I can hardly explain it, but it is there not 
only when he moves but when he stands still. He is de- 
voted to his art, and he is not only happy to share it but 
capable of communicating it to you. Sometimes he does 
it in kindly and surprising ways. Once he said to me, 
‘Maria, you have beautiful eyes. Why don’t you use them 
when you dance? And you discover or, perhaps, redis- 
cover that all of you must dance.” 

Miss Tallchief also told of the occasion when the ballet 
director gave a feast for her, Erik Bruhn and Igor Yous- 
kevitch at an outdoor restaurant in the countryside near 
Tiflis. Tallchief, who loves social dancing, remarked, 
‘There is no place to dance.” And Chabukiani explained . 
that in that part of the country the men met at coffee 
houses to chat and the women entertained other women’ 
at home. But on their way back to Tiflis, while listening 
to the radio in Chabukiani’s chauffeur-driven car, the bal- 
let master ordered the car halted in the middle of the 
highway. He turned up the volume on the radio, jumped 

And they did 
Though she found Chabukianis coaching the high 
Soviet Union, Miss Tallchief 


nevertheless re¢ sponded enthusi istically to all of her ex 


out and said. “Now we will dance 
point of her tour of the 


perience. She was grateful for the reception she and 


the American Ballet Theatre continued on page 70} 
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From many lands 


efor all America 


Dancers of every de scription—from 
the Philippines, the Soviet 
Poland, India and Denmark 


tured on these pages, and for good 


Union, 


are pic 


reason. Four of the troupes will be 
visiting leading American cities in 
the weeks just ahead; the fifth, “The 
Young Danes of the Royal Danish 
Ballet,” were scheduled to complete 
a four-week tour of Northeastern 
communities of this country late in 
August. The 


Bayanihan the 


four others include 
Philippine com 
pany that made its first American ap 
pearances two seasons ago It be 
gins a coast-to-coast tour im dan 
Francisco on September 18, and will 
remain in this country until mid 
December 


[The Leningrad Kirot 


Ballet (for 
which will 


(merican visit on 


merly the Maryinsky 
launch its first 
September 11 with an engagement 
ut the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Neu York 


Walter Terry has written about the 


On page 57 of this issue, 
noted Russian troupe. 

Mazowsze, a Polish company, also 
new to the United States. The name 
is pronounced “Mah-zoff-shuh.” and 
will begin its tour in 
Philade Iphia on October 10 The 
New York engagement will be at the 
City Center, November 15-Decem- 


thee troupe 


ber 3. 

Indrani, noted Indian dancer, who 
will be accompanied by three other 
dancers of that land and three In 
dian musicians. Their coast-to-coast 
journey ts S¢ heduled to open Sep 


tember 30. 
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BAYANIHAN. Native customs come to 


life in the dances depicted below. At 


top, the Sakuting dance, a mock fight be 
tween girls and boys using wooden sticks 
Center, the Habanera Botolena, a wed- 
ding dance reflecting the Spanish cultural 
Below, the Bon- 


toc War Dance trom the 


heritage of the islands 
mountains of 


northern Luzon 











































LENINGRAD KIROV BALLET 


ennial favorite, “The 


\ per 
Sleeping Beauty,” 
Is represented here by three scenes and 
(above) by Irina Bazhenova, in the role 
of the Lilae Fairy. The 
kovsky work had 
Maryinsky 


familiar Tchai 
premiere at the 
Theatre ome base of the 
Visiting Soviet comy \ (flormertiy the 


Maryinsky). o1 inuary 15. 1890 


— 


MAZOWSZI 
{ Pol 


" 
dances ¢ 


0 
bv tw 
tr The 
wi \l 
t| 


Phe 


ich was founded in 1948 


traditional songs and 


z Sygzietvnski and his 


I 


t 


ists 


ot that coun 


ine 


ined 


j 


ides 


pertorm 


“itteen 





land comprise the repertoire 


more 


to 





haf 
iNDRANI. 


The famous Far Eastern ar- 


tist has mastered more types of classical 


Indian dance than American audiences 
have ever seen. She is coming to the 
United States under the auspices of the 


\sia Society performing-arts 


Also scheduled for 


program. 


visits under the same 


program are Ravi Shankar and the Cey 


National Dancers 


lon 
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YOUNG DANES OF THE ROYAL DAN. 
ISH BALLET. Marianne Walther, one of 
the ten members of this ensemble, is pic- 
tured above and again twice in the layout 
below. The trio of dancers just below in- 
Anette Amand, Miss Walther and 
Arlette Weinreich. 


(Anna 


cludes 
In photo at the very 


bottom are Laerkesen and Frantz 


kK jaerluff 
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The Dance finds Roots of Grass 


tegional ballet companies, and their festivals, are bringing the art to audiences thet 
Reg l ballet } ltl tival l ging tl tt l they 


are constantly creating, just as the y are furthering careers and « vpanding repertoires 


by Doris Hering 


One autumn afternoon about three years ago, the phone 
rang, and an unfamiliar voice announced, “I’m Peggy 
Dexter of Birmingham, Alabama. As president of the 
Southeastern Regional Ballet Festival Association, I'd like 
to ask you to be our adjudicator this year.” 

| accepted, not really quite knowing what an adjudi- 
cator was, but being somewhat impressed by the formal- 
ity of the word. I was told that I would have to travel to 
six Southeastern cities, and see a total of eight regional 
ballet companies, Out of what I saw, I would have to 
select works for a festival program to be held in Birming- 
ham the following April. 

With a native New Yorker's highly provincial misgiv- 
ings about anything cultural that happens more than a 
mile in any direction from 57th Street, I set out. The first 
stop was Atlanta, where, two years before, the first re 
gional ballet festival in the United States had been or- 
syanized by Dorothy Alexander, founder and artistic direc- 
tor of the Atlanta Civic Ballet. Mrs. Alexander's company 
was on my list 

\fter an elegant country-club dinner (“They won't daz 
zle me with this Southern hospitality,” I said to myself. 
“It's dancing that I'm here to see”), I was driven to a 
brightly painted modern building on the outskirts of the 
city. How different, I thought, from the dingy ateliers of 
so many Manhattan dance teachers. 

| was ushered past espaliered trees, past an outdoor 
pool, and into a vaulting studio with pink stucco walls 
hung with original paintings. A soft voice, that of Mrs. 
\lexander, was heard: “Ready—lights—music—begin.” 

Some thirty attractive, well-trained young people went 
through three complete ballets, each one choreographed 
by one of the company directors. After each work, the 
dancers left quietly to change their costumes, and re 
turned quic kly and took their places for the next ballet. 

This is a fluke,” I said to myself. “After all, the Atlanta 
Civic Ballet is the oldest in the country. The rest won't 
behave like this.” 

I was mistaken As I toured those Southern cities 
and the following vear, as I toured eleven Northeastern 
ones (repeating the same task for the Northeast Regional 
Ballet Festival Association), I was captivated. Some 
groups were small, some large. Some had fine studios. 
Some were housed modestly. ‘But through it all there 
shone something new—a movement that seemed to be 
producing a generation of dedicated young people who 
were rehearsing and performing, not for any monetary 
gain but for the joy of disciplined endeavor and com- 
munication with an audience. 

And the people whose lives were peripherally linked 
with the companies turned out to be a revelation in equal 
measure. There was “Miss Mary” of Mobile, a grand- 
mother, denied lessons in “fancy dancing” as a girl, and 
now president of the ballet guild. There was “Mrs. C.” of 


Chicago, once a near invalid, now the director of a flour- 


Miss Hering is associate editor of Dance Magazine. 
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ishing school and chief costumer of her impressive ballet 
company. And there was “Syd,” a Memphis housewife, 
mother of three, wife of a Legion commander. She had 
found time not only to act as president of the ballet but 
to travel to nearby towns to lecture on the history of the 
art. These people, and hundreds of others like them, have 
found a special purpose in their association with regional 
ballet companies. 

At this point, one might ask, “Exactly what is a re- 
gional ballet company? And why, despite the existence 
of a few older groups, has a trend appeared principally 
during the past decade?” 

\ regional ballet is a nonprofessional (in the economic 
sense) or semiprofessional group consisting of dancers 
whose aptitude and level of training qualify them to par- 
ticipate. They are selected by audition. The companies 
are called “regional” because most of their members, be- 
ing of high-school or early-college age, cannot tour. They 
perform in their own communities or outlying ones. 

The artistic directors are also not paid. Usually they 
earn their living by teaching. Box-office profits (if any) 
and fees charged for special performances are relegated 
to the company treasury to provide for new sets and cos- 
tumes or for traveling expenses. Additional income comes 
from trustees and members of governing bodies and asso- 
ciate groups. Their individual donations range from $2 
per year to about $100. Large donors are comparatively 
rare. And although some directors dream of a single 
millionaire-benefactor, such a situation is unhealthy, for 
it hampers artistic freedom. 

How about the people directing the companies? Who 
are they? Where do they come from? What is their 
training? 

They are what might be called the second generation 
of American dance teachers. For this century's first gen- 
eration, one looks to the Russians—former members of 
the Diaghilev Ballets Russes, or émigrés who arrived 
during or after the Russian Revolution. They are not in 
most cases the immediate motivating force in regional 
ballet. For in point of view, they veer toward standardi- 
zation, and that is happily not a characteristic of re- 
gional ballet. The second generation of teachers, many 
of them born in this country, come partially from the 
touring companies like Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
and American Ballet Theatre. Some are veteran dancers, 
now some retired, 


The late Lisa Gardiner, founder of the Washington 
Ballet, danced for a few seasons with Anna Pavlova 
and then returned to Washington to establish her own 
school. Josephine Schwarz of the Dayton Civic Ballet 
and Albertine Maxwell of the Nashville Ballet Society 
toured with Adolph Bolm. Thomas Armour of the Miami 
Ballet, Lorand and Anna Andehazy of the St. Paul Ballet 
Borealis, Sviatoslavy and Nesta Toumine of the Classical 
Ballet Concert Company of Ottawa, and Alan Howard 
of the Pacific Ballet are all Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
alumni; Alpheus Koon of the Tampa Civic Ballet, Karen 
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Conrad of the Southern Ballet of Atlanta, and Stanley 
Herbertt of the St. Louis Civic Ballet are former Ballet 
Theatre members. 

These people and others like them combine experi- 
ence in performing and a valuable knowledge of standard 
repertoire. But there is still another contingent among the 
regional ballet directors: those with little experience in 
performing with a company but with a rare gift for teach- 
ing 2nd directing—and with an innate talent for guiding 
their dancers through the precarious transition from stu- 
dio to stage. Outstanding examples that I have observed 
are E. Virginia Williams of the New England Civic Ballet 
of Boston, Sandra Severo of the Severo Ballet in Detroit, 
and Barbara Weisberger of the Wilkes-Barre Ballet Guild. 

Also, sad to admit, there is a third group whose mem- 
bers call themselves artistic directors. 


They are aesthetic 
hangers-on—former hoofers, 


former night-club dancers, 
frustrated middle-aged performers, adherents of the 
“spangles-and-sequins school”’—who see the regional bal- 
let movement as a gimmick to entice students from other 
teachers. If they succeed, it will be the result of the will- 
ingness of their audiences to be deluded. 

Their error is replacing education with exploitation. 
The prime purpose of the regional company is education- 
al. It should not concentrate only on the dedicated, gifted 
dancer. For its purpose is not, to a large degree, protes- 
sional. It has a broader function. Not that it should neg- 
lect the gifted youngster! It serves as an invaluable 
bridge to the professional world. 

There is nothing more tragic than the skinny, wide-eyed 

_girl, fifteen to seventeen, who leaves her home-town stu- 
dio and goes to New York to launch a career in ballet. 
She frequents studio after studio hoping to be noticed; 
rooms with other dancers to save money; sacrifices any 
semblance of a social life; and begins to confuse competi- 
tiveness with art. 

The regional ballet dancer in the 
mains at home; 


same age range re- 
has the benefit of a reasonably normal 
social life; and while studying, is gaining priceless ex- 
perience in performing. Such dancers, when they do 
enter professional companies, have a far more’ secure 
knowledge of standard repertoire, and are quicker to pick 
up combinations, than those who emerge directly from 
the studio. 


But this is only one category of young dancer served 
by the regional company. It is probably the smallest 
category. There are also the youngsters who manifest a 
better-than-average aptitude and who nurture the eternal 
teen-age dream of becoming ballerinas. Working with a 
regional company, they experience the practical realities 
of attending rehears: ils and performing. They discover 
that it is not all limelight and tiaras. Often that suffices 
to make them realize that the dancer’s life 


fining. 


is too con- 
Future years of frustration are avoided. And 
in the meantime, a lasting spectator interest has been 
engendered. 


The local groups also have a healthy effect upon th 
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professional touring companies. For years, it has been a 
distressing fact that long tours have been built upon 
“pablum” repertoire like Swan Lake, The Nutcracker and 
Schéhérazade. 


Year after year, communities have been 


subjected to the same fare, often shoddily danced and 
sketchily accompanied. But when the regional companies 
can come up with original works, zestfully danced and 
decently accompanied by the local symphony (usually 
led by the assistant conductor, who welcomes the oppor- 
tunity ), these communities become more discerning. In 
turn, they demand higher standards of the professional 
visitors. 

The greatest stimulus of all to the development of 
gional ballet has been the spread of festivals. One has to 
ebulli- 
condensed into a 
It takes the whole ensuing week to re- 
cuperate from a festival. 


attend a festival to believe that so much activity, 
ence and sheer hard work could be 
single weekend. 
The process starts in January. The member companies 
of the festival organization submit the names of ballets 
they would like to perform the following spring. The 
adjudicator, an impartial outsider qualified to evaluate 
dance works and place them in proper sequence on a pro 
gram, travels to each group. But the adjudication is not 
a contest. It is simply a device to select the program or 
programs best calculated to attract a general audience. 
After the adjudicator’s report is released, the flurry 
really begins for the companies accepted. Cake sales, 
used-clothing auctions, lecture-demonstrations, television 
programs, parties, film showings—every possible means is 
used to raise the funds needed to transport the dancers 
(sometimes as much as a thousand miles) to the city 
In the 


company acting as host has its own tasks: making provi 


where the festival is being held. meantime, the 
sion for billeting the dancers and guests, 
theatre, 
people of affluence sponsor cocktail parties, banquets and 


arranging for a 


stimulating interest in the festival by having local 


( After a festival in Scranton, Penn 
svlvania. the local baker told the festival director, “You 


know. Mr. Ramov, this town will never be the same again. 


other social activities. 


When are we going to have another ballet festival?” 
Suddenly the leading hotel in 


the town is inundated with adolescents, or so it seems. 


Finally the time comes. 


They arrive in buses with signs bearing amusing slogans 
like “Have shoes, will travel.” They arrive piled in sta- 


tion wagons. For almost a whole day, costumes, luggage 
pieces and bits of props are paraded in the hotel lobby. 
But there is remarkably little 


when the visitors are out of sight, 


confusion or noise. And 
the only evidence of 
their age is in the piles of candy wrappers that persist in 
filling the hotel ash trays. 

Rehearsals begin the following day, along w ith a round 
atter 


performance dinners; adults sitting on the dais suddenly 


of symposiums, workshops and classes. There are 


wax sentimental about art and life and youth and cits 


fathers express official amazement at what they have seen 


ile professional directors cast [continued on page 77] 
while pr ional « | | 


The Atlanta Civic Ballet 
is the pioneer among 
American re gional troupe S 


Dancers of the Detroit City 
Ballet in action during 


thee season rece ntly past 


Canada, too, is represe nted 


Here, the Classical Ballet 


Concerto (¢ ompany of Ottawa 











Ruth St. Denis on Dance’s World Role 


This vital octogenarian sees it as a cultural common denominator, or ‘artistic 
Esperanto’ —and suggests an economically feasible method for making it truly so 


by Arthur Todd 





John Lindquist 





indquist 


i 
John L 





This month, Ruth St 


Dance, comes east from her studio in California to resume 


Denis, America’s First Lady of 


her artist-in-residence activities at Adelphi College in 
Garden City, New York. Naturally she still dances, her 
most recent appearances being on the opening programs 
of the Boston Arts Festival and the Jacob’s Pillow Dance 
Festival this summer. At both she danced her now-famous 
solo The 


Hudson Theatre in New York. This vital octogenarian 


Incense, first given fifty-five years ago at the 
plans a six-week seminar, “How To Organize A Rhythmic 
Choir,” at Adelphi, and also will conduct a similar course 
in New York City 

Ruth St. Denis has been interested in three aspects of 
dance throughout her career, which spans more than a 
half century. She has always been concerned with re 
ligious dance: works of and about any race, creed, 01 
color in so far as they deal with the soul of the human 
being. The preoccupation iS, perhaps, the reason that so 
many of her dances seem to express a quality that stems 
from within her characters. Because of her world tours 
she is more interested than ever in the role of dance as a 


And she is 


increasingly aware that our native dance, no matter what 


cultural ambassador in international affairs. 


its form, has something of major importance to say today 
both within and without our national borders. 

Recently she has been drawing up plans for an Ameri- 
can historical dance pageant that she hopes will be pel 
formed first at Lexington, Massachusetts, but may even 
tually also be a major feature of the 1964 World's Fair. 
Among more tentative projects on her agenda for the 
current year is the production of films and tape record 
ings of dance works, for domestic and international dis 
tribution, in a small studio in New York. In addition, she 
is at work on a full-scale autobiography covering her life 
to the present time. 

Last January, Miss Ruth, as she is affectionately known, 
was the recipient of the tenth annual Capezio Dance 
Award. The event happily coincided with a magnificent 
“pictorial biography exhibition of her dance roles at the 


Museum of the City of New York. 


photographs and memorabilia set her to pondering the 


That collection of 


values of touring such an exhibition on a dancer abroad 
under the sponsorship, say, of the President's Special In 
ternational Program for Cultural Presentations, adminis- 
tered in conjunction with the American National Theatre 
and Academy and the Department of State. Too, such an 
exhibition might also be sent to libraries and cultural cen 
ters outside the United States by an organization like the 
United States Information Agency. 

In many instances, of course, it is quite impossible from 
a financial point of view to send a complete, live dance 
company to every city throughout the world—or even in 
As a substi- 


a more limited area—that would welcome it. 


Mr. Todd 


contributor to leading 


issociate editor of Dance Observer and a frequent 
publications in the field in this country 


and England 
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tute, Ruth St. Denis envisions such dance exhibitions as a 
matter of cultural exchange. “Following the success of a 
great dance exhibition anywhere,” she said, “we might 
begin to think in terms of exchange, on this same high 
level of achievement, with other countries. These exhibi- 
tions should include dance films, still photographs, bio- 
graphical material, musical recordings and manuscripts, 
and all manner of programs, criticisms and articles in 
translation which would reveal the value of the artists 
represented.” Going a step further, she also feels that 
there is much to be said in favor of tape recordings of 
noted dancers, which would explain their ranging view 
points on the dance in general. 

“It is obvious that the sooner the nations of the world 
find an artistic ‘Esperanto, the better for everybody,” 
said the noted dancer. “Let us remember that racial 
prejudices and political antagonisms always function be- 
low the level of the arts. The arts are never concerned 
with these things. It would seem as though anybody, at 
any level of education, of any race, creed, color or re- 
ligion, would see that dance is the universal language, 
enjoyed instanter. As it travels from one racial audience 
to another, it bestows the finest (not the lowest) feelings, 
concepts and ideals of the race and culture that produces 
them.” 

Agnes de Mille has said that the cultural impact of the 
Bolshoi Ballet's visit was more important than fifty de- 
stroyers. Ruth St. Denis echoed that sentiment in speak- 
ing of the art of the Indian dancer Mrinalini Sarabhai. 
who recently appeared before an invited audience in the 
New York mansion of the [continued on page ??] 
Though she is in her mid-eighties, Miss St. Denis is much 
more than a commentator from the side lines. She danced 
“The Blue Madonna” (below) at Jacob’s Pillow last sum- 
mer. In photo on the opposite page she appears in the 
spectacular “Iridescence,” another of her own creations. 
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Home-Grown Ballet in Full Bloom 




















Leading American troupes, too, will be very active 
throughout the country in the weeks ahead, when danc- 
ers from many nations will be visiting our shores. The 
principal New York-based companies are represented on 
these pages, but they will not confine their activities to 
that city. The New York City Ballet, for example, will 
just have opened a season at the New York City Center 
when September arrives, and it is scheduled to remain 
there until September 17, presenting a series of recent 
works including Electronics, Agon and_ Liebeslieder 
Walzer (the ballerina Jillana is pictured at left in cos- 
tume for the last-named). After touring during October 
and November, this company will return to its New York 
home in December to open a ten-week season featuring 
new works. The American Ballet Theatre is scheduled to 
begin its New York season October 2 at the ANTA Thea- 
tre, where it will remain through October 21. Thereafter 
the troupe will tour this country and Canada, returning 
to New York in December, then taking to the road again 
in January. Two of the ballets it will probably offer dur- 
ing the October season in New York are pictured on the 





next page. 


“Electronics,” with 
choreography by the 
New York City Ballet's 
artistic director, 
George Balanchine, is 
in its current repertory. 


“Grand Pas—Glazounov” 

is one of the more 

familiar offerings 

tentatively scheduled 

for the October season of 
the American Ballet Theatre. 


“Billy the Kid,” which 
combines the work of Eugene 
Loring, Lincoln Kirstein and 
Aaron Copland, was first given 
by the company in 1941, when it 
was known as Ballet Theatre. 
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Edited by Selma Jeanne Cohen 
Introduction by John Martin 


Fascinating, authoritative, profusely-illus 
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Maria Talichief and the 
Maryinsky Tradition 


[continued from page 59} 


received, and if she noted the absence of 
the Maryinsky tradition in much of the 


Soviet ballet she saw, she had nothing 


but praise for “the marvelous spirit of 
joy” she witnessed in the dancing of the 
Soviet performers. 


“Despite what has been suggested,” 


said Miss Tallchief, “I don’t think any of | 


us in the company came back with Bol- 
shoi-style additions to our way of danc- 
ing.” 

The Soviet Union obviously has not 
forgotten the magic of the name “Mary- 
insky,” for the name is being restored 
temporarily to the Kirov Ballet of Lenin- 
grad especially for the American tour, 
and when the company opens in New 
York many of the old-timers from the 
historic Maryinsky will be present to see 
if it is that in name only or if the great 
tradition still prevails. 
eration of American dancers will also be 
there to see if their line of balletic de- 
scent is apparent. We shall not know for 
certain until that time. 


A younger gen- 


And, peculiarly enough, shortly after 
the Maryinsky Ballet finishes its New 
York run, the American Ballet Theatre 
will begin a season in New York with 
a repertory including a production of 
Giselle that incorporates passages set by 
Chabukiani, especially in the corps de 
ballet. We New York last 
spring, and it was clear that the produc- 
tion was wholly different from the Bol- 
shoi’s Giselle. 


saw it in 


Furthermore, if a suitable partner is 
available, there is a possibility that Miss 
Tallchief will dance her first Giselle as 
coached by Chabukiani in the Maryinsky 
style. If Erik Bruhn, her favorite part- 
ner, rejoins the American Ballet Theatre 
for the fall season, this historic event will 
undoubtedly come to pass. But where, 
then, shall we find a continuation, an 
evocation, a renewal of the Maryinsky 
tradition? In the American Maria Tall- 
chief? In the visiting Maryinsky (Kirov) 
Ballet itself? 

During the company’s summer season 
in London, British critics were not in to- 
tal agreement. Some said that the troupe 
was totally different from the Bolshoi and 
that it represented the pure Maryinsky 
tradition. Did the Russians themselves 
enhance and alter the company especial- 
ly for export, as they did with the Bol- 
But materializes, and 
however it was arrived at, let us hope 
that the old Maryinsky tradition, which 
produced some of the great dancers of 
all time, will be apparent both in the per- 
sonal art of Miss Tallchief and in the 
new Maryinsky Ballet, heir to a fabled 
heritage. Well, we shall soon see. @ 
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Arthur Pumphrey at the Theatre 


continued from page 24] 
opinion. Scofield took it quite straight. 
His only fault was to hurry the lines in 
moments of excitement, but so fine is his 
diction ind the rest of the players were 
striking in that respect—that 
nothing was lost The Volumnia of 
Eleanor Stuart, the Pickwickian Meneni- 
us of Douglas Campbell, John Colicos’ 
Aufidius, and the 


Behrens and 


| 
no less 


Tribunes of Bernard 
Bruno Gerussi were out- 
standing 
1 found Henry VIII the most in- 
teresting of these productions, however 
Shake- 
speare’s part in it, indeed, is uncertain 


It is not a particularly good play 


and it can easily be a great bore. In 
McCowan’s 
played at high speed and with the utmost 


George 


production it was 
precision. Each of the three offerings of 
this festival was remarkable for its quick 
movement from scene to scene, but it took 
Henry VIII, which has a natural tenden- 
cy to drag, to exemplify the degree of 
thought and skill that had gone into 
keeping the audience on its toes. 
Douglas Campbell had abandoned his 
Pickwickian address in order to turn into 
a Holbein portrait most ably matched by 
the Wolsey of Douglas Rain. Mr. Rain 
has none of the obvious physical attri- 
butes of a Wolsey, but he gave perhaps 
the most interesting performance of the 
whole festival, and rose to his occasions 
mastery. Kate Reid’s 
Queen Katharine was dignified and touch- 


with impressive 


ing; Pat Galloway’s Anne Boleyn made 
what is possible out of slender dramatic 
stuff. Constant touches of inventive de- 
tail throughout the play—especially in 
the scene in which the noblemen watch 
showed that the tra- 
dition of Tyrone Guthrie is strongly alive 
in Stratford; Shakespeare, I think, would 


have been delighted by the byplay made 


Anne's coronation 


with a hungry peer and a picnic hamper 
in this scene, although he never thought 
of it himself. Indeed, the superiority of 
the entire festival lies in the fact that the 
direction of each play is so vigorously 
alive. Without guying the comic passages 
or emphasizing the high lights of drama, 
a steady pulse is kept going throughout, 
and the tensions of poetry are never re- 
laxed 

Other New York summer productions 
included Noontide, a translation by How- 
ard Hart of Paul Claudel’s Partage de 
Vidi. This play was withheld from the 
Claudel canon for many years, at his own 
wish, and it is only in recent years that it 
has become fairly familiar in Europe 
through Edwige Feuillére’s masterly play- 
ing of Yse 


or tascinates, 


It is a play that either repels 
although even the fasci- 
nated are likely to admit that it goes on 
far too long. It deals, with almost Maeter- 


linckian remoteness, with a love affair: 


September, 196! 


on a boat sailing through the heat of the 
Indian ocean, in a Chinese graveyard and, 
finally, in expectation of death at the 
hands of Chinese rebels. Peter Harvey's 
sets were the best thing in this production 
of an intense, occasionally illuminating 
drama, which contains more than its due 
portion of ennui. 

Ennui is absent from Arnold Wein- 
stein’s Red Eye of Love. This is a play 
set in the now-too-fashionable world of 
N. F. Simpson: a world in which two 
added to two makes one. The adding 
process is often witty, and always re- 
Michael Vale, as 
the proprietor of a meat store, sets the 


freshingly irreverent. 
note early in the evening, but the main 
successes of the occasion are George 
Latchford, as an antihero searching for 
the key to the universe, and Jane Ro- 


15LV46 — 2,000,000 
Beam Candiepower 


15LV45 — 1,400,000 
Beam Candlepower 


15LV48 — 880,000 
Beam Candlepower 


15LV55 — 630,000 
Beam Candlepower 


= 


1064 — 195,000 
Beam Candlepower 


mano as his girl. The trouble with this 
promising play is that it is all surface: it 
is amusing as conversation is amusing, 
but—like talk—it gets nowhere, nor tries 
to. I suspect, however, that Mr. Wein- 
stein has a good play in him. This is less 
likely to be true of Messrs. Robert Heide 
and Harry Tierny, whose West of the 
Moon and The Blood Bugle appeared 
briefly as a double bill and then vanished 
again, leaving a pleasant memory of Jerry 
Pagano’s performance but little else 

Let me add that the New York City 
Center deserves a final word of congratu- 
lation on its revival of the Rodgers and 
Hart musical Pal Joey, with Carol Bruce 
in the part of Vera. The Joey was Bob 
Fosse, whose dancing made up for a cer- 
tain absence of voice. @ 
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| The Impeccable Skipper of ‘Sail Away’ 


continued from page 11 


“A marvelous talent. I'd known Stritch’s 
work well. I'd seen her in Bus Stop, in 
Goldilocks; Vd known her a long time, 
admired her enormously. | think—I de 
hope—that in this show she will get 
what she deserves. Her part’s very good, 
I think; she’s got some very good num- 
bers. I called her up in California and 
asked if she would be interested, and it 
all depended upon whether her television 
series was going on again. Well, they 
canceled it off. She said she'd let me 
know. About ten days later she called 
me up and said she thought the coast 
was clear. I told her the book wasn’t 
written yet, and she would have to trust 
me. She said, ‘Have you ever written a 
play before?’ I said, ‘Well, one or two 
, She said, ‘Well, are you insane?’ 
And I said, ‘Not particularly.” She took 
it on trust, and I hope her trust, will be 
justified.” 

Coward paused, lighted another ciga- 
rette, and went on with his catalogue. 
“Jean Fenn I'd had no personal knowl- 
edge of, except that I'd heard that she 
was very beautiful to look at and had a 
beautiful voice. I called her, also on the 
Coast, and asked her to fly to New York 
and sing to me. She came. I was en- 
chanted with her appearance and, above 
all, with her voice and her quality. 
Really a lovely voice—warm, lyrical and 
rich. Exactly right. 

“Then, the young man opposite her, 
James Hurst, was stand-by for Harve 
Presnell in Molly Brown. Also a lovely 
voice. There was a little girl, Patricia 
Harty, understudy for Pat Stanley in 
Fiorello!, and when Pat Stanley left she 
played the part. I went to see the show 
before I began thinking of the musical, 
and thought she was simply charming. 
And when I began doing the musical | 
went to see her again, and thought she 
had great style—and so I engaged her. 


| Then my choreographer, Joe Layton, 
| who had done the dances for the tele- 
| vision show The Gershwin Years, in 


which there were two sensational ballets, 
told me about a young man named 
Grover Dale who danced marvelously. 
This boy was appearing in Paris in 
West Side Story; Joe Layton was very 
keen that I should have him, and so I 
went to Paris and saw him and engaged 
him. 

“So, I've got four comparative new- 
comers—four new discoveries, I hope. 
In addition to which there are Stritch, 
and Alice Pearce, and Margalo Gillmore. 
I think I'm pretty well covered from the 
point of view of the performers.” 

That Coward has not written a part 
for himself into Sail Away does not mean 
that he is no longer interested in per- 
forming. “I’m very interested in appear- 
ing, but for the past so many years, I've 


Theatre Arts 


only done limited 
with Violin, he 


three months 


Vude 
played kere only for 
A longer run would keep 
him from concentrating on his writing. 
“I would begin to feel 
said “Not from boredom 


st asons.” In 


trapped,” he 
Never that. 
But I have certain things I want to ex- 


press, and there would be no time for 
them. Playing a star part is a full- 
time job.” He is not especially inter- 
ested in returning to Las Vegas, where 
he scored a personal triumph in 1956 at 
the Desert Inn. “They want me to go 


bac k, 
that | made such a success there, and 
I really did enjoy that month there, that 


I have a curious feeling that I don’t 
want to try to top it 


but I was so pleasantly surprised 


It might be an 
anticlimax, after the warmth I| got there 


before 


“Gertrude Lawrence was not a great 
dancer. All she had to do was walk 
across the stage. There was drama. 
You forgave the fact that she couldn’t 
do fifty-nine turns to one second, and 
settled for her 
who could. 

“Nothing in the 
much as talent. 


I think 


greatest 


rather than somebody 
world excites me so 
Many years ago—1927, 
I wrote a play for one of our 
Marie Tempest. I 
wrote it over here in America, sent it 
back to England, and she liked it and 
went into rehearsal with it. I got back 
to England the night after it had opened. 
And | 
sat in the box and watched her, and 
everything I had written was exactly as 
I had visualized it. The Marquise. Later 


actresses, 


I hadn’t been at one rehearsal. 


in the London production, that was a 
case of really being rewarded.” 

The rewards, he was indicating, come 
not only after the piece has opened, but 
long before. That he already was being 
rewarded was evident from the excite- 
ment in his tone as he went on talking 
about his Sail Away people. 

“The thing that’s been so good about 
this so far is that I have people with 
me who are so enthusiastic about the ma- 
terial. Joe Layton, Oliver Smith, and 
Pete Matz, who is my musical director. 
They're all contributing something to it. 
This always makes for professional hap- 
piness. I had the same kind of thing in 
my original production of Bitter Sweet, 
in England. I knew from the word Go, 
from the very first rehearsal, everybody 


and the excitement of being there 
for the first time Anyway, literally, I 
haven’t had very much time.” is 

For the moment, Coward returned to 
casting Sai fway. “You know, there 
is an 


Billie Burke played it over here. But was with it. Peggy Wood was wonder- 















enormous amount of talent in this 


country,” he said. “We sat through au- 


Famous 
ditions month after mont 


ind it seemed 


6-5 
to me that nearly everybody can sing, 6-inch 
or dance, or both. Therefore, you have FRESNEL 
to go after those who have the quality SPOT 


you want 
“There ir¢ even so 6many 


children. We have six in this. 


talented 
During 
the auditions, they seemed not to have 





a nerve in their bodies. They just came 
l on and, uh, belted it out. They’re about 

seven years old. But you know, I re- 

member when I was a little boy actor, 
p I never had a nerve It was only later, 

when | became more mature, that I be- 
; gan to be nervous 
a = iif = Whether you rent or buy your 
n Are you more nervous now? I ven- : 

aed 6s ask lights, you'll find everything a : , 
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e- your talent dictated to you | iter, you you need, 100. ( oupon below $ 

in dictate to your talent.’ brings prices and details (less bulb) $100 

is, Now he obviously was on one of his 

ad favorite themes. “Talent is the impor- 

lv. tant thing. I've seen so many people 

. bags STAGE LIGHTING CO. 

in who could sing, dance—very nice 

ry voices, move very charmingly, but they 3 W. Hubbard Street 

I have no talent And this is something Chicago 10, I. 
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ful; all the people who played it—all 
made up a wonderful team, Doesn't al- 
ways work that way. Sometimes you 
can get two or three people in the cast 
who upset the balance, and it goes— 
but when it works the way Bitter Sweet 
did, it’s heaven.” 

There is no way of telling, of course, 
how Sail Away will fare. Yet, even if 
it is a failure, Coward will take it in his 
light-stepping, eternally jaunty stride. 
He has other plans He hopes to go out 
to the Far East, which he has not visited 
since 1936: “Just to have another look 
at it.” En route—he will in all prob 
ability go by boat—he may have a go 
at his second novel, ere for which al.- 
ready have begun to take shape in his 
mind. “There are several other things 
I'd like to do,” he said. “I should like 
to do a movie; I should like to do an- 
other play for a limited season in Lon- 
don and New York; I have a book of 
essays I'd like to write; I have the third 
volume of my autobiography that I've 
got to get on with sometime. . .” The 
first volume was called Present Indica 
tive: the second Future Indefinite; the 
third will be called Past Perfect. 

That it has been all but perfect, by 
his lights, was indicated in a remark 


he made as I was leaving. The Coward 
of today is not substantially different 
from the Coward who danced in the 


aisles of churches when carried there by 
his mother when he was three. “After 
fifty years of it, I'm still stage-struck,” 


he said. 
Impeccably so. @ 
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A Producer Should ‘Produce’ 


[continued from page 13] 


At Home with Ethel Waters and a knock- 
about version of Fallen Angels, in which 
Nancy Walker applied her Sidewalks of 
New York accent with admirable if 
startling effect to Noél Coward’s May- 
{air dialogue. 


At the time they met by chance in 
the summer of 1960 in Paris, both men 
had become thoroughly disenchanted 


with producing on Broadway. 


“I was just fed up with the incredibly 
dificult, unrealistic and unrewarding 
conditions that have come to prevail on 
Broadway,” Barr said. “Also, the more 
I thought about it, the 


became that the 


more obvious it 
America, 
which means Broadway, was alone among 


theatre in 


all the arts in having completely ignored 
all the new ideas, forms, attitudes, the 


intellectual and artistic ferment 
of the postwar years 


whole 


Broadway was a 
generation out of step, and off-Broadway 
wasn’t much better.” 

Wilder had arrived at much the same 
conclusions on his own, and, after read- 
ing the script of Albee’s new comedy, 
The American Dream, which Barr had 
shown him, he was eager to join forces 


with his old acquaintance 


“We both had the same basic idea,” 
Wilder said recently. “We felt that off- 
Broadway should be a showcase and a 
training ground for new playwrights. 
We both knew that the new playwright, 
particularly if he had something fresh 
and individual to say, if his ideas and 
attitudes and form were outside the con- 
ventional mold, didn’t stand a chance 

But off Broad- 
way, we felt, an efficiently run organiza- 
tion could afford to take a ehance. And 
out of that chance-taking, we hoped that 


some new voices might develop.” 


of Broadway production 


Theater 1961-1962 has so far resisted 


the temptation to issue any manifestoes, 
but it has opened the stage to a number 
of new and not particularly conventional 
talents. In addition to the Albee plays, 
it has presented a short opera by Wil- 
liam Flanagan with libretto by Albee 
and James Hinton, Jr. based on Herman 
Melville’s enigmatic Bartleby, Jack Rich- 
ardson’s Gallows Humor, and a drama 
called The Sudden End of 
foil, by Richard Hepburn 
extremely 


{inne Cinque- 
All three were 
short-lived but. off-Broadway 
economics as administered by Barr and 
Wilder being what they are, the produc- 
ers were able to absorb their losses and 


keep goings 


This season, in addition to the new 
Samuel Beckett play Happy Days, which 
they hope will run in repertory with the 
Albee bill at the Lane, they 
plan to present a number of Monday- 


night “showcase” 


Cherry 


productions of plays 
by unknowns in whose talent they be- 
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lieve but whose work they do not feel is 
ready for a regular production. They 
expect that each of these efforts, which 
will be given one, two or possibly more 
performances, if the response is strong 
enough, can be put on for about $500, 
using a minimum of scenery and cos- 
tumes. The first of these Monday-night 
experiments is planned for November: 
if it is at all successful, another will be 
attempted in February or March. 

A second project will be a series of 
Wednesday-matinée offerings of works 
by other young playwrights who the pro- 
ducers feel are somewhat further away 
from realization of their presumed tal- 
ents. These productions will make use 
of whatever is on hand in the way of 


sets, props and costumes. No admission 
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Write for brochure and dealer's name, giving length of throw. 


will be charged but an audience of pro- 
ducers, agents, directors and others from 
the theatre and press will be invited. 

“We assume that these two projects. 
will cost us $2,000 to $3,000 over the 
course of the season,” Wilder said, “but 
they should have a healthy effect on the 
playwrights, who will at least get to see 
their works acted out on the stage be- 
fore an audience. That is such a neces- 
sary part of any playwright’s profession- 
al education, but it is usually the one he- 
has the least chance of achieving.” 

Barr and Wilder are not being com- 
pletely altruistic in their plans, of 
They hope that out of the wel- 
ter of their 
ductions, the 


course. 
regular off-Broadway pro- 
Monday nights and the- 
Wednesday matinées, they will find an- 
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other author who, like Albee, seems able 
to make the transition from the Village 
to Broadway. 

When they make that return journey 
themselves—probably next season with 
Albee’s first original full-length play, 
Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?—they 
feel confident that their experience off 
Broadway will prove as helpful uptown 
as their previous Broadway background 
has been in their off-Broadway endeavors. 

“Working off Broadway has brought 
certain fundamentals back into focus and 
given them the emphasis that you tend 
to lose sight of in the Broadway rat 
race,’ Barr said. “Most important of 
all, you are reminded that the play really 
is the thing. 
a hassle 


On Broadway, it is such 


theatre and a star 
and a play all ready at the same time 
that you are frequently forced into re- 
hearsal before you're ready—before the 
play is ready, that is. Because theatres 


getting a 


are so hard to get, you grab one when 
And if a star is 
available, even if he is not exactly the 


you can, ready or not. 


kind of actor you had in mind, you grab 
him, too. Because, without a star you 
may not get a theatre, and if you hesi- 
tate you may not get the star. And so 
and suffer 
through the ridiculous agony of having 
the author 


you go into production 

and the director and the ac- 
various and 
people you meet in hotel lobbies—re- 
write a three-act play in New Haven or 
Boston or Philadelphia. It’s 


insane really 


tors and friends, enemies 


absolutely 
and it’s not necessary. 

“That's the first thing we've learned, 
or relearned: We are not going into re- 
hearsal until the script we plan to open 
with, on Broadway, is in hands. 
There that 
script, of course, but theyll be minor 
changes, not the frightening 
business of trying to create a whole new 


our 


will be changes made in 


terrible, 


second or third act between New Haven 
and New York. 

“Which brings us right up to the sec- 
ond point. If you start out with a fin- 
ished play, there is no need for the week 
in Wilmington or wherever, and the two 
weeks in Philadelphia or Boston, where 
you're bound to lose a substantial amount 


of money. Three weeks of rehearsals 
and a week of paid previews are all 
you should need, if you've cast it right. 

“Thirdly, there’s no excuse for the 


fantastically fantastically 
expensive sets that have become the cus- 


No play 
artistically or 


complicated, 


tom on Broadway. ever suc- 


ceeded, financially, be- 
about the 


will be told to design a 


cause the critics raved sets. 
Our designer 
functional, imaginative set, one that will 


show off the play, not overpower it. 
“Those are the important things. All 


the others can be summed up under the 
heading ‘No frills.” @ 
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The Dance Finds Roots of Grass 


continued from page 64 


covetous eyes at some of the most out- 
standing dancers. And everybody happily 
eats chicken and ice cream with fancy 
sauce 

At present only the Eastern seaboard 
has an organized system of annual re- 
the Northeast, which has 
and the Southeast, which has 
had six In both cases, 


the Northe ast, 


vals has brought about an impressive rise 


gional festivals 
had three 
but notably in 
participation in the festi- 


in the level of dancing and choreography. 
There have 


Southwest and Northwest So far, geo- 


also been rumblings in the 


graphic distances are a major obstacle in 


the path of organizing festivals there. 
Such activity also breeds skepticism 

“Where will all this lead?” ask a num 

ber of observers. There are already some 


150 regional ballet companies, and every 


month brings new ones. Is the develop- 


ment just a brief and happy phenome- 


Will lack of eco- 


nomic support crush even the stronge 


non, destined to fade? 

aggregations? Can the regional dancer 
who elects to remain at home ever become 
self-supporting ? 

The number of musicians or singers 
who are totally self-supporting as a re- 
sult of their employment in symphony or- 
chestras and operatic companies is ex- 
tremely smaller, even in large American 
cities. Earnings from teaehing and other 
outside pursuits supplement their income. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
picture would be different for the region- 
foundations 
iwarded directly to the out- 


al dancer. If money 
could be 


standing regional companies, under an 


Irom 


arrangement whereby they would raise 


matching amounts locally, perhaps some- 


thing of a more stable and permanent 


nature would evolve. The companies 


could then serve as a source of employ- 


ment for the 


outstanding dancers in 


smaller outlying groups, and the swarm 
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of applicants to the three or four major 
touring companies, which, after all, can 
use just so many dancers, would be re- 
duced. 

Eventually, too, the dance companies, 
operatic groups and symphonies in major 
regional areas should be housed in sin- 
gle plants, and should pool resources of 
talent. Perhaps in time these “civic op- 
era houses” would assume the stature, 
prestige and artistic solidity of the opera 
houses that have long flourished in Euro- 
pean cities, large and small. If such a 
development does take place, however, 
let us hope that it will not bring stand- 
ardization with it. The most promising 
aspect of regional ballet is the scope for 
individuality that it permits. Some groups 


encourage their dancers to do original 


works: 


modern dance and ballet; some are mod- 


some require equal training in 
est and ingenuous in their approach; 
some are dressy and large-boned; some 
engage only in standard repertoire; oth- 
ers search diligently for lecal subject 
matter. Some are controlled by a single 
martinet-director; others are co-opera- 
tively supervised by a group of teachers. 
Some hire professional designers and 
Most turn to local talent, and 


help in its development. 


costumers. 


And in such variations lies their value. 
For the American philosophy is one of 
individual difference. Perhaps that very 
characteristic is what has caused the per- 
forming arts, with the dance as the most 
recent incumbent, to seek to decentralize 

to find tender, hopeful roots of grass. @ 
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‘The Marvelous Come to Life’ 


[continued from page 19] 


against propaganda, to instruct against 
instruction are the only propaganda and 
instruction I am capable of giving. 

I wish to add that if the audience sees 
this 
have seen the least important aspect of 
the play. What is its 
Simply the 


in Rhinoceros only lesson, it will 
important as- 
story of 


the inhabitants of a city who, one day, 


pect? amazing 
for no earthly reason, begin to change 
into wild animals. All of them change 
Basically 


except the play is the 


story of this metamorphosis, the drama 


one. 


the play is an 
which 


of this metamorphosis; 
organized progression of images, 
come out of each other in a proliferation 
that soon fills the stage. And the success 
of the production will be determined in- 
dependently of the fable or the parable 
one might see in the play. Its success 
depends on the artful presentation of 
the dynamic within the 
The survival of a work of art de- 


combinations 
story. 
pends on whether an autonomous uni- 
regulated by its own laws and its 
own logic, and living its own life—has 
been created. 


verse 


No longer does the wisdom or the 
moral lesson of the fables of La Fontaine 
interest us, for this wisdom is the ele- 
mentary and permanent wisdom of com- 
mon sense; what fascinates us is the 
way in which it comes to life, and be- 
comes the living matter of a new lan- 
guage, the source of a wondrous mythol- 
ogy. Art is the marvelous come to life. 
And that is what theatre ought to be 


above all else. 

Because it has failed to live up to that 
standard, the theatre is dying in Europe 
and in America as well. Commercialism 
and realism are killing it, instead of 
helping it to survive, for a theatre with- 
out boldness (I am thinking now of the 
slick, manufactured product of the 
Broadway stage or of the boulevard, or 
the “realistic” play with a message—a 
message that has been drummed into the 
ears of the spectators) is bound and 
shackled, and is basically an unrealistic 
theatre. On the one hand, a bourgeois 
theatre devoid of reality; on the other, a 
socialistic theatre equally empty of real- 
ism: such are the dangers that threaten 
the theatre and, beyond the theatre, the 
powers of the imagination, the living, 
creative forces of the human spirit. @ 


“Art of all kinds 


against organization. 


rebel 
Yet the art of the 
drama must, for obvious reasons, be or- 
ganized. There is no art that is easier 
to exploit and degrade. If its credit is 
to be sustained it must be given the dig- 
nified shelter of a public institution.” 
Harley Grenville-Barker. 


seems to 
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THEATRE USA NEWS 





The Webster Groves Theatre Guild in 
Missouri is interested in receiving one- 
act scripts for its annual play contest. 
Plays must be unpublished; a prize of 
author of the 
All entries 
For further 
information, please write to: Miss Gwen 
Chairman, Original One-Act 
Webster 


$50 will be awarded the 
work selected by the judges. 


must be received by Dec. 1. 


Springett, 
Play Contest, 517 
Groves 19, Mo 
[The Des Moines Community Theatre 
announces its second Program for Play- 


Theatre Lane, 


wrights, through which it hopes to ob- 
tain an original script of professional 
quality for production in the 1962-63 sea- 
son. The winning author will receive 
$375 and a residency grant of $125 so 
that he can observe his play in final re- 
hearsals, and work out solutions to script 
and production problems with the direc- 
tor. All scripts must be received by Jan. 


1, 1962. (Last 


Stephan Lackner for his 


years award went to 
which 
will be staged at the theatre Dec. 1-12.) 


For more 


Gole m, 


information please write to 
Programs for Playwrig fh Des Moines 
Community Theatre, 831 
St., Des Moines 12, la 
[he Des Plaines Theatre Guild, Inc. 


of Chicago 


Forty-second 


announces its first annual 


playwriting contest. Entries may be 
comedy or serious drama, in prose or 
verse, and must be unpublished or un- 
A cash award of $300 will be 
together 
production of his play. All 


scripts must be received by Nov. 1. For 


produc ed 


given the winning playwright, 


with possible 


further information, please write to: Des 
Plaines Theatre Guild, Inc.. 
Competition Committee, P. O. 
Des Plaines, Ill 

The Jewish Theatre for Children of 
New York is 
scripts for its sixth annual Golden Pen 
Playwriting Contest. A prize of $1,000 
will be awarded the writer of the best 
full-length play for children in English 
on a Jewish theme 


Playwriting 
Box 84, 


interested in receiving 


Manuscripts must be 
submitted no later than Apr. 15, 1962. 
For more please write to: 
Jewish Theatre for Children, 426 West 
58 St.. New York 19. N. ¥ 


Awards and an Exhibit 
At the 


information, 


recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association 
(AETA) at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, announcement was made 
of the two winners of the Eaves Awards 
for 1961. They are Dr. Frank Whiting 
of the University of Minnesota and Pro- 
fessor Paul Kozelka of Teachers College, 
New York. The Senior 


category, 


Award in this 
$1,000, is given each year to 
an individual, group, or institution for 


achievement in stage activity in univer- 


September, 196] 


Dr. Whiting 
was selected because he has long been 


sity or community theatre. 


active in community and educational 


theatre, and because he was extremely 
active having Minneapolis chosen as 


the site of the new theatre and repertory 
company headed by Tyrone Guthrie. Pro- 
fessor Kozelka won the Junior Award of 
$500 for his contributions to theatrical 
activity on the secondary-school level. 
The Smithsonian Institution is circu- 


“The New Theatre 


a series of photographs 


lating the exhibition 
in Germany,” 
that depict the 
the German stage. The exhibition orig- 


amazing renaissance of 


inally was shown in New York the early 
part of this year; until Sept. 15, it will 
be on view at WHDH-TV in Boston, and 
from Nov. 15-Dec. 15 at the Currier Gal- 
Manchester, N. H. @ 


lery of Art, 


Ruth St. Denis on 
Dance’s World Role 


[continued from page 67 } 


Consulate General of India: “It at once, 
in one stunning gesture, lifts the use of 
the dance from the ordinary to the sub- 
lime. As a cultural ambassader, she is 
worth fifty statesmen.” 
.” said Miss St. Denis, 
“our natural creative genius in America 
being hamstrung by our policy mak- 
ers. If America will awaken to the true 
talents within our own borders, and will 
start putting these in world focus, we will 
accomplish more in the next ten years 
than if we follow all of our endless con- 
ferences in bringing our learning to the 
rest of the world.” @ 


“At the moment 


a 


CAREERS 
TAKE 
SHAPE 
AT ‘THE 
WING 


Enter the world of theatre through the doors 


of the 





foremost school of theatre training 


where an actor’s career begins with an 
intensive program of study in the technique 


CTING and MUSICAL COMEDY. 


- Goasansirgs Lhewtre J Mis — 


161 W. 93rd St., New York ? 


Helen Menken, 


President 





WRITE FOR OUR FREE BROCHURE 


FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 18 


78 








PAUL MANN 
actors | 
workshop 


PROFESSIONAL 
ACTING TRAINING 


Day or Evening Classes 


MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
LLOYD RICHARDS 


PAUL MANN 


actors workshop theatre 
1129 Avenue of the Americas 
New York City 36 JU 6-2587 





SENIOR 


DRAMATIC 
WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. SAUL COLIN, Director 
Next Term: October, 1961 


21ST ANNIVERSARY 





Former Students and Graduates include: 
Harry Belafente Rod Steiger 
Chandler Cowles Tennessee Williams 
Ben Gazzara Tony Curtis 

Elaine Stritch Jack Garfein 
Marlen Brande Shelley Winters 
Anthony Franciosa Michael V. Gasse 





DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners. 

Advanced Professionals Acting, Directing. 

Playwriting, Stagecraft, Mime. Terms: 
Jan., April, July, Oct. 





All former students & Graduate~ 
kindly Air Mail current address for 
2lst Anniversary Celebration & In- 
ternational School & Theatre Fes- 
tival. 





Capitel Theatre Bldg. 
1639 Bway., New York 19 
Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 





Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


[continued from page 5 


ballet techniques, including the physical 
and musical qualities of the steps and 
poses as described by famous choreog- 
raphers, including Marius Petipa, Michel 


Fokine, Ninette de Valois and Frederick 


Ashton. Foreword by Dame de Valois: 
drawings by Peter Revitt. (Macmillan, 
$5) 


The Dancer's Heritage by Ivor Guest. A 
comprehensive history of ballet from its 
beginnings in the Italian courts of the 
Renaissance to the present day. Fore- 
word by Margot Fonteyn. Photographs. 
(Macmillan, $3.75) 


Dancing in Petersburg by Mathilde 
Kschessinska, translated by Arnold Has- 
kell. Memoirs of life in Russia in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, recounted by Mathilde Kschessin- 
ska who was prima ballerina assoluta of 
the Imperial Ballet during those fabled 
times. Photographs. (Doubleday, $4.50) 


Guidebook to the Ballet by Cyril Swin- 
son. A_ pocket-sized book that is just 
what the title says. Included are discus- 
sions on the technique of the dancer, the 
qualifications of the choreographer, the 
libretto and music for the ballet. and 
comments on the ballet in Europe, Amer- 
ica and elsewhere. Also included are a 
glossary of technical terms and a list of 
books on ballet. Illustrated. (Macmil- 
lan, $1.95) 


Nijinsky by Francoise Reiss. Translated 
by Helen and Stephen Haskell. A biog- 
raphy of the incomparable Nijinsky from 
his childhood in St. Petersburg to his last 
tragic 


$7.50) 


years. Photographs. (Pitman, 


PROFILES 
4m At 


JOHN KEATING 
PREVIEWS THE NEW SEASON 


COMPLETE PLAY: 
IN THE 


“TOYS 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


GILBERT MILLSTEIN 
4 
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The Other Mind: A Study of Dance and 
Life in South India, by Beryl de Zoete. 
The two main forms of classical dance in 
South India are described and discussed 
in detail: the Bharata Natya, a dance 
performed by women, and Kathakali, the 
famous dance 


drama of Malabar, in 


which all parts are taken by men. In- 
cludes more than a hundred photographs. 


(Theatre Arts Books, $9) 


Theatre on Discs 
continued from page 6 
carry a tune who has managed to have a 


remarkably 
career. 


successful and long-lasting 


Music of Frank Loesser, Arthur Fiedler 
and the Boston Pops Orchestra (Victor 
LM 2486; stereo LS¢ 
ten by Loesser for and Dolls, 
Where’s Charley?, Greenwillow, The 
Vost Happy Fella and the Danny Kaye 
film Hans Christian 


2486). Tunes writ- 


Guys 


indersen are played 
sonorously and briskly but rather imper- 
sonally by the Boston Pops. Loesser has 
written some lovely music, and one is re- 
minded again by this collection what a 
charming but neglected tune is his “Inch 
Worm” written for Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. 


Highlights from the World’s Greatest 
Operettas, Gordon MacRae, Lucille Nor- 
man, Marguerite Piazza, Dorothy War- 
renskjold (Capitol T 150°0; stereo ST 
1510). A feast for operetta fans—a mix- 
ture of lusty and lyrical war horses from 
The New Moon, The Red Mill, Roberta, 
The Desert Song, The Vagabond King, 
The Merry Widow, The Student Prince 
and Naughty Marietta, sung with flair 


and zest. 
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by Lillian 
Hellman 
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AMERICAN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


245 West 52nd Street 


catalogue upon request 


New York 19, New York 


room 142 


ACADEMY ALUMNI APPEARING ON BROADWAY, Season 1960-61 


ig 
Lawrence Langner 
. ese THEATRE PLAY NAME 
. wat Anta The Conquering Hero Tom Poston 
rT : ; Edith Gresham 
* Worthington Miner Big Fish, Little Fish Hume Cronyn 
s. Philip Wittenberg — Gabel 
Romney Brent ason Robards, Jr. 
le 
Belasco All the Way Home Colleen Dewhurst 
ye Betty Furness Edwin Wolfe 
“d Margalo Gillmore Billy Rose The Devil's Advocate Sam Levene 
r. Lillian Gish Broadhurst Fiorello! Barbara Gilbert 
6 Herbert B. Langner Broadway The Music Man Leona Maricle 
‘ Joel W. Schenker City Center The Visit Edith Gresham 
€- Cort Advise and Consent Lawrence Carr, Co-Producer 
a Roger Stevens Sally Kemp 
+h : ; Conrad Bain 
, Additional Alumni In Ed Moroney 
si MOTION PICTURES Mart Slade 
AND TELEVISION Eugene O'Neill Face of a Hero uy Sorel 
. The Cool World Alease Whittington 
st Jim Backus A Second String ty 
yr- i Helen Hayes Period of Adjustment harles McDaniel 
; enapradneteren Hudson Toys in the Attic Jason Robards, Jr. 
ol John Cassavetes A Lovely Light Howard Lindsay, Director 
v Robert Cummings imperial Carnival! memry Laseee 
iX- Kirk Douglas Longacre Little Moon of Alban obert Redford 


John Ericson 


Lunt Fontanne 


Viva Madison Avenue! 
The Sound of Music 


Fred Clark 
Howard Lindsay, Co-Author 


: lyceum Goodbye Charlie Lauren Bacall 
8, ee oe Music Box Once There Was a Russian Ryan MacDonald 
ce Sterling Holloway Playhouse The Miracle Worker Anne Bancroft 
ir Jennifer Jones Royale Becket Hilary Beckett 
G Kell Mel Berger 
new St. James Do Re Mi Garson Kanin, Director 
Garson Kanin Shubert Bye Bye Birdie Michael Thoma, Stage Mgr. 
Marion Lorne Will Jordan 
John Lupton 
Stephen McNally OFF-BROADWAY 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 
Pat O’Brien THEATRE PLAY ; oy 
William Powell Cherry Lane The Death of Bessie Smith n 
Don Richardson Circle In the Square The Balcony seeugt Desbenes 
j Downtown Theatre The Prodigal ichela Eisen 
Thelma Ritter Jim Davis 
Edward G. Robinson Key Dance of Death Jean Barbour 
Gena Rowlands Jan Hus King of the Dark Chamber a ene 
; egan Durran 
Rosalind Russell Martinique U.S. A. Paul Shyre, Director 
Joseph Schildkraut Orpheum Little Mary Sunshine Eileen Brennen 
Ezra Stone Phoenix Octoroon — hr 
Spencer Tracy St. Marks Playhouse Camino Real int Kimbrough 


Claire Trevor 


Sullivan Street Playhouse 
York 


Waltz of the Toreadors 
Between Two Thieves 


Cleve Roller 
Jim Luisi 


APPLICATIONS ARE PRESENTLY BEING ACCEPTED FOR: 
DAY COURSE OPENING OCTOBER 16 
EVENING COURSE OPENING SEPTEMBER 27 
TEENAGE AND CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
COURSES BEGINNING OCTOBER 7 


Arts 





THE GREAT IDEAS COME FROM ZENITH! 


Amazing new speaker 
pours room-size sound 
from a pocket-size radio! 


ZEWITH 


——" 


si 
THE BIGGEST SPEAKER EVER PUT IN A POCKET RADIO #EISS UNDER THE GOLDEN @ RING 


Created by Zenith, it 
revolutionizes pocket 
radio! It’s the new 
v - Zenith exclusive ‘‘Ex- 
tended-Range” speaker (figure A). 
Its elliptical design (figure B) gives 
it a much larger total speaker area 
than ordinary round pocket radio 
speakers. Furthermore, the voice- 


coil (figure C) is offset at the top— 


NEW ROYAL 500 DELUXE 


creating a much steeper cone angle 
Asa result, for the Jirst lime, you hear 
more clear high notes, more rich low 
notes—tone you’ve never heard from 
a pocket-size radio! 

The “Extended-Range” speak- 
er also features a radically new 
Ceramic Magnet (figure D). This 
slim new magnet allows a much larger 


speaker to be placed in a pocket radio 


MOST BEAUTIFUL POCKET RADIO EVER CREATED! 


, _* 
rdinary metai 


than o magnets do. 
This new speaker, combined with 
Ze nith’s advanced power output, 
gives you up to 4 times the volume of 
other radios the same size! 
Eight transistors non-breakable 
nylon case—gold color trim. In 
white, ebony color, o1 two tone gray. 
Quality built in America by skilled 


American craftsmen. $60.00*. 





